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PARENTS  ARE  TEACHERS,  TOO 

I  FREDA  S.  KEHM,  Ph.D. 

F 

I  HEARD  RECENTLY  that  in  a  college  course  in  it  is  in  child  guidance  material  generally, 
public  speaking  the  instructor  told  the  stu-  Programs  concerned  with  the  exceptional 
dents  that  before  beginning  a  talk  each  one  child  have  developed  from  study,  understand- 
should  ask  himself  the  question,  “Why  am  ing  and  treatment  of  the  physical  and  mental 
I  here?”  I  asked  myself  that  question  many  handicaps  alone,  to  a  growing  realization  of 
times  in  preparation  for  this  meeting.  I  the  importance  of  the  satisfaction  of  basic 
realize  fully  that  all  of  you;  physicians,  emotional  needs  as  a  vital  force  in  under- 
specialists,  teachers  and  parents;  have  far  standing  the  handicapped  child  and  in 
greater  knowledge  than  I  of  corrective  meas-  remedial  work  with  him.  The  literature  in 

ures  along  medical  lines.  You  are  more  fully  the  field  shows  an  increased  awareness  of 

aware  of  services  and  facilities  and  are  utiliz-  the  motives  behind  behavior  and  stresses  the 
ing  all  the  available  aids  to  the  fullest.  It  is  need  to  inform  and  educate  leaders  and 

I  only  from  my  experience  in  the  realm  of  parents.  The  literature  shows  also  the  desire 

family  life  education  that  I  can  hope  to  make  for  a  greater  integration  of  all  aspects  of  child 

a  contribution  to  your  thinking  tonight.  development — a  multi-disciplinary  approach. 

1  The  current  emphasis  on  meeting  the  emo-  There  is  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the 
tional  needs  of  children  and  on  the  emotional  need  for  understanding  the  dynamic  interde¬ 
climate  of  the  child  is  clearly  seen  in  a  survey  pendence  of  all  the  psychological,  social  and 
of  the  literature  on  the  exceptional  child,  as  cultural  factors  because  of  a  realization  that 

This  address  was  given  at  the  Chicago  convention  Cach  factor  affects  the  Others.  (l) 

^  the  International  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  The  Associatio/1  for  Family  Living,  for 

i— -  the  past  twenty-five  years,  has  been  provid- 

Dr.  Freda  S.  Kehm  is  director  of  the  Association  for  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  j  c  • 

Family  Living,  28  East  Jackson,  Chicago,  Illinois.  mg  educational  opportunities  and  facilities  SO 
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that  parents  may  acquire  the  knowledge  and 
develop  the  understanding  needed  for  satisfy¬ 
ing  relationships  in  the  family  and  in  the 
larger  community.  Its  program  of  parent  edu¬ 
cation  and  counseling  holds  as  basic  factors, 
knowledge  of  the  dynamics  of  human  be¬ 
havior,  the  need  to  know  what  the  goals  in 
family  life  education  should  be,  and  a  search 
for  the  positive  values  that  family  life  can 
contribute  to  its  members. 

Family  life  education  can  make  a  major 
contribution  to  parents  of  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren — perhaps  greater  than  to  parents  of 
normal  children,  through  helping  them  un¬ 
derstand  how  much  their  feelings  and  at¬ 
titudes  (conscious  and  unconscious)  affect 
their  children.  If  they  feel  anxious  and  guilty, 
whatever  they  say  or  do  cannot  convey  the 
basic  trust  and  acceptance  that  will  permit 
the  child  to  feel  comfortable  and  secure. 
What  we  do  has  less  meaning  we  know, 
than  how  we  feel  about  what  we  do. 

This  is  not  to  minimize  the  very  real  dis¬ 
appointment  that  parents  feel  when  a  child 
of  theirs  is  handicapped.  You  are  so  familiar 
with  the  effects  on  normal  parents  of  having 
a  handicapped  child  that  I  need  only  men¬ 
tion  them  here.  All  parents  have  needs  which 
they  expect  to  have  met  in  their  children. 
It  is  natural  to  desire  and  expect  that  one’s 
children  be  perfect  physically  and  mentally. 
And  parents  should  be  helped  to  understand 
that  the  feelings  behind  their  questions  of 
“Why  did  this  have  to  happen  to  us”  or 
“What  did  we  do  to  deserve  this” — feelings 
of  disappointment,  of  shame — are  perfectly 
natural.  Only  when  they  accept  these  feelings 
as  natural  and  normal  can  their  energies  be 
released  to  meet  the  situations  which  face 
them  and  to  help  their  children  develop  to 
their  fullest  capacities.  Only  when  parents 
can  accept  the  handicap  emotionally  as  well 
as  intellectually  can  they  be  free  to  give  the 
child  the  understanding  support  he  needs. 

It  is  in  the  search  for  so-called  “reasons” 
for  the  handicaps  evidenced  in  their  chil¬ 


dren,  that  feelings  that  might  always  have 
been  repressed  often  come  to  the  surface- 
feelings  of  guilt,  for  example,  if  the  child 
was  unwanted.  Resentment  may  sometimes 
be  intense  although  usually  it  is  hidden  and 
not  released  in  the  home  situation. 

If  parents  can  be  helped,  then,  to  accept 
the  reality  of  the  child’s  handicap  and  their 
own  feelings  without  blame,  it  will  be  the 
first  step  in  their  adjustment  process.  They 
may  then  be  able  to  realize  their  child’s  emo¬ 
tional  needs  and  how  they  may  best  help 
him — not  primarily  as  a  child  with  a  handi¬ 
cap  but  as  a  child.  They  will  begin  to  realize 
what  the  handicap  means  to  the  child— not 
only  what  it  means  to  them.  And  they  will 
then  try  to  focus  on  the  needs  of  their  child; 
realizing,  we  trust,  that  emotional  needs  of 
children,  handicapped  or  normal,  are  identi¬ 
cal.  The  parents’  attitudes  may  need  to  he 
intensified  in  certain  directions  to  more  fully 
meet  the  limitations  of  the  handicapped  child, 
but  their  efforts  might  well  be  used  to  stress 
similarities  to  the  normal  rather  than  de¬ 
viations  from  it. 

Many  parents,  through  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing,  add  to  the  differences  between  their 
child  and  the  so-called  normal  child.  It 
might  be  well  to  bring  to  our  attention  here 
the  fact  that  even  the  normal  child  has  some 
defects.  Most  children  believe  they  have  prob¬ 
lems;  many  suffer  from  jealousy  or  feelings 
of  inferiority.  Some  of  the  most  serious  handi¬ 
caps,  in  reality,  are  not  externally  evidenced 
but  are  within  the  self.  Children  see  differ¬ 
ences  clearly — and  often  very  minute  dif¬ 
ferences  they  are.  Tommy,  four,  got  a  great 
deal  of  attention  because  he  had  to  wear 
remedial  braces.  His  mother  explained  that 
many  children  had  something  different  about 
them — sometimes  the  differences  were  evi¬ 
dent  and  sometimes  they  were  inside  the 
child.  Her  six-year-old  boy  said,  “What’s 
different  about  me  then,  mother.^”  While 
mother  was  struggling  to  think  of  an  answer, 
Tommy  said,  “You  have  to  have  your  teeth 
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pulled  out.  They  don’t  come  out  like  most 
kids.”  The  differences  between  the  normal 
and  the  handicapped  child  are  usually  in  de¬ 
gree  rather  than  in  kind. 

A  certain  amount  of  frustration,  too,  is 
certainly  to  be  expected  in  every  family 
where  a  child  is  handicapped.  Parents  aVe 
often  tense,  anxious  and  harassed.  The 
mother  of  the  handicapped  child  is  tied  down 
much  more  than  other  mothers.  “It’s  such  a 
problem  getting  away  from  home,  I  almost 
can’t  enjoy  a  meeting  because  of  the  trouble 
it  takes,”  said  the  mother  of  a  two-year-old 
cerebral  palsied  child  who  attended  an  in¬ 
stitute  for  parents  of  handicapped  children. 
Frustration  may  be  present  from  feelings 
of  inadequacy  in  handling  siblings,  worry 
as  to  the  degree  of  responsibility  the  normal 
child  should  be  expected  to  assume  for  his 
handicapped  brother  or  sister,  or  fear  that 
too  much  attention  to  the  handicapped  child 
may  be  emotionally  disturbing  to  the  other 
children.  Financial  problems,  mounting  ex¬ 
penses  of  special  treatment,  or  worries  about 
whether  they  can  afford  more  children  may 
bring  secret  resentment  and  consequent  un¬ 
conscious  guilt  feelings,  the  reasons  for  which 
need  to  be  brought  to  consciousness  and 
underst(X)d.  If  the  reality  situation  is  not 
accepted,  the  parent-child  relationship  is 
seriously  affected.  Then  you  may  find  par¬ 
ents  who  refuse  to  accept  the  handicap  as 
a  fact;  those  who  reject  the  child;  who  are 
inconsistent  in  their  treatment  and  expecta¬ 
tions  or  who  are  over-anxious  and  over-protect 
him.  Parents  can  harm  the  child  as  much 
hy  over-protection  as  by  rejection — by  doing 
so  much  for  him  that  he  loses  all  desire  to 
do  for  himself  and  never  develops  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  independence  he  needs  for  normal 
emotional  growth.  Often,  over-protection 
stems  from  an  unconscious  feeling  of  rejec¬ 
tion— a  parent  who  sees  the  child  as  a  symbol 
of  frustration  and  wishes  he  had  never  been 
born. 

But  what  can  family  life  education  do  for 
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these  parents?  It  can  help  parents  stress  the 
“positives”  in  the  situation.  These  may  be 
the  child’s  intelligence  if  he  is  physically 
handicapped;  his  disposition;  the  fact  that 
the  parents  themselves  have  a  warm  rela¬ 
tionship;  that  their  financial  condition  can 
stand  extra  strain;  or  whatever  the  assets  are. 
It  can  help  the  parents  meet  the  day-to-day 
stresses.  It  can  teach  “this  can  be  faced”; 
“is  being  faced  every  day.”  The  child  can’t 
accept  himself  with  his  handicap  unless  the 
parents  accept  him.  Parents  may  need  help 
in  feeling  comfortable  in  talking  to  the  child 
about  his  feelings,  in  talking  to  others  about 
his  handicap,  in  making  it  a  non-taboo  sub¬ 
ject.  They  can  give  the  child  the  understand¬ 
ing  acceptance  and  encouragement  that  will 
surround  him  with  a  feeling-tone  of  warmth, 
evidence  of  good  emotional  climate. 

Parent  education  can  also  help  parents 
understand  the  needs  of  their  children.  Al¬ 
though  the  experience  in  our  agency  is  largely 
with  the  normal  child  and  his  parent,  we 
realize  that  the  growth-developmental  stages 
are  the  same  for  all  children.  All  children 
start  with  the  hereditary  factors — the  core 
of  personality  (personality  nucleus)  which 
does  not  change.  Heredity  sets  the  limits  of 
development  to  which  a  child  may  progress, 
but  progress  within  these  limits  is  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  environmental  influences  which 
surround  the  child  from  birth.  This  has 
been  shown  to  be  true — whether  it  is  in  the 
realm  of  intelligence,  physical  development 
(development  of  habits,  skills,  attitudes),  and 
of  most  importance,  in  the  realm  of  person¬ 
ality  development. 

Personality  development  is  dynamic  be¬ 
cause  life  is  dynamic.  It  develops  through 
growth,  because  life  itself  is  growth.  It  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  nothing  is  lost  in 
nature.  Personality  is  a  dynamic,  forceful 
thing,  changing  throughout  life.  The  child’s 
emotional  growth  occurs  in  his  relationship 
to  his  parents  and  as  he  is  gradually  released 
from  dependency  to  accept  new  experiences 
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which  he  makes  a  part  of  himself.  The  de¬ 
sire  for  approval  of  the  mother  is  the  original 
motivating  force  for  good  emotional  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  most  vital  single  factor  in  the 
child’s  emotional  growth  is  his  relation  to 
the  mother,  and  warmth  and  acceptance 
affect  the  child’s  capacity  to  respond  in  all 
areas  of  development.  The  achievement  of 
happy,  harmonious  home  life,  during  the 
child’s  earliest  years,  then,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  goal  we  can  set  for  parents.  Upon 
the  relationships  established  in  the  home 
will  depend  the  relationships  later  with  the 
community  and,  in  fact,  with  the  whole 
world.  This  is  of  greater  importance  to  the 
handicapped  child  than  to  other  children 
because  limitations  may  hinder  his  adjust¬ 
ment,  “narrowing  down  the  choice  and  range 
of  his  simple  activities  in  childhood  and  his 
occupational,  social  and  sexual  pursuits  in 
later  life’’,  to  quote  from  the  excellent  paper 
of  Dr.  Guensberg,  “Emotional  Problems  in 
Handicapped  Children.’’  He  will  have  to 
learn  the  art  of  living  with  his  limitations 
and  of  accepting  them  without  reservations 
if  he  is  to  have  the  happiness  and  peace  of 
mind  which  should  be  rightly  his.  (2) 

I  have  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
mother-child  relationship  in  personality  de¬ 
velopment  because  of  the  special  hazards  that 
are  present  in  this  area.  Want  of  the  mother 
by  the  child  gws  beyond  mere  dependence, 
to  love  and  affection,  the  first  of  the  child’s 
emotional  needs.  Love  can  be  given,  not 
only  by  physical  caresses  but  by  words,  ges¬ 
tures,  facial  expression,  interest  in  the  child’s 
affairs  and  companionship.  But  no  one  can 
feel  love  all  the  time.  If  we  give  fully  of  our 
love  to  our  children  most  of  the  time  they 
can  “take  it”  when  those  situations  arise 
that  find  us  impatient  or  angry.  And  we,  as 
parents,  should  feel  free  to  show  our  dis¬ 
pleasure  anti  must  accept  the  fact,  too,  that 
our  children  hate  us  at  times. 

We  see  so  many  pictures  and  read  so  many 
b(K)ks  about  ideal  family  life  where  every¬ 


one  is  considerate  of  everyone  else  all  of  the 
time,  that  we  think  ours  must  be  the 
only  family  where  children  quarrel,  where 
mothers  sometimes  scold  and  get  their  feel¬ 
ings  hurt,  where  fathers  are  tense  at  times. 
But  this  stereotype,  this  honeyed  calm  is  not 
a  reality  in  life  in  our  times.  It  seems  very 
difficult  for  parents  to  accept  the  fact  that 
children  hate,  and  at  times  hate  them. 
Mothers  often  come  in  for  counseling  to 
ask  what  can  be  done  to  and  for  their  child 
who  (they  blush  and  stammer  with  shame) 
says,  “I  hate  you.”  “To  me,  her  mother! 
After  all  I’ve  done  for  her.  I  never  would 
have  dared  speak  to  my  mother  like  that." 
Some  of  them  are  unwilling  to  recognize 
that  there  are  any  faults  in  the  relationship 
between  them  and  their  children.  No,  it  must 
be  something  in  their  child  that  a  psychia¬ 
trist  could  discover  and  cure. 

Children  should  feel  free  to  express  hostil¬ 
ity  in  the  family.  It’s  all  right  for  them  to 
get  angry.  We  can  reassure  them  when  they 
say,  “You  dope”  or  “You  stinker”  or  “I 
hate  you,”  by  letting  them  know  that  we 
understand  why  they  are  angry  and  love 
them  just  the  same.  Just  as  we  can  dislike 
what  Mary  does  without  disliking  Mary. 
If  we  tell  the  child  we  only  love  him  when 
he’s  good,  we  only  bring  him  into  more 
trouble.  All  of  us  need  to  feel  that  the  family 
is  the  place  to  be  bad  as  well  as  to  be  good. 
We  can  help  the  child  talk  about  his  angry 
feelings  even  while  we  do  not  permit  him  to 
hit  or  hurt  us  or  others.  And  we  can  redirect 
his  anger  through  play,  in  keeping  with  his 
age,  his  interest,  and  his  handicap:  for  ex¬ 
ample,  pounding  and  banging  or  finger 
painting  for  the  younger  child,  or  active  play 
when  possible  for  the  older  one.  Destructive 
and  aggressive  feelings  can  be  sublimated  in 
a  family  where  love  exists.  Teachers  and 
neighbors,  tr)o,  need  an  understanding  of 
the  normality  of  the  child’s  “letting  off 
steam”  so  they  will  not  make  the  children 
or  the  parents  feel  guilty. 
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We  show  our  love  to  our  children  in  ways 
that  differ  with  the  age  of  the  child.  We 
show  it  with  the  tiny  baby  as  we  cuddle  him, 
as  we  nurse  him  or  hold  him  fondly  as  he 
gets  his  bottle.  We  show  it  as  we  play  with 
him  before  his  bath,  even  as  we  talk  to  him 
or  touch  him  as  we  change  his  diapers.  As 
the  child  gets  older  we  show  our  love 
through  our  interest  in  him  and  his  activities; 
in  giving  of  ourselves,  not  necessarily  in  the 
giving  of  costly  gifts.  We  show  it  in  our  will¬ 
ingness  to  listen  to  him,  to  join  in  his  play 
when  he  wants  us  to  do  so.  The  three-year- 
old,  for  example,  finds  the  warmest  glow 
of  relationship  as  he  listens  to  stories  of 
himself  as  a  baby.  The  five-year-old  boy  who 
brought  home  an  airplane  he  had  made  in 
school  showed  complete  understanding  when, 
upon  showing  it  to  his  mother  (who  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Why,  Bobbie,  that’s  wonderful.  It 
is  a  beautiful  airplane.  It’s  the  best  plane  I’ve 
ever  seen’’)  said,  “Is  it  really  the  best  plane. 
Mommy?  Or  are  you  just  saying  it  because 
I’m  your  boy  and  you  love  me?” 

We  show  our  love  to  our  children  by  tak¬ 
ing  their  opinions  seriously  so  that  they 
are  not  afraid  of  being  themselves  or  of 
ridicule.  Love  for  the  handicapped  child 
must  be  evidenced  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Over-protection,  to  always  show  “sweetness 
and  light,”  trying  to  let  one’s  child  have 
everything  he  wants,  to  “make  it  up  to  him,” 
is  as  harmful  as  it  is  unnatural.  It  is  harm¬ 
ful  because  it  denies  the  expression  of  his 
own  feelings  to  the  “smothered”  child.  He 
can’t  fight  back  at  the  times  when  such  im¬ 
pulses  arise  in  him  without  feeling  ungrate¬ 
ful  or  wicked.  It  will  make  him  feel  more 
normal  if  parents  behave  normally  toward 
him.  He  knows  sweetness  isn’t  natural  all 
the  time.  The  child  realizes  deep  within  him¬ 
self  that  everyone  feels  hostile  at  times  and 
if  he  lacks  the  force  to  revolt  against  the 
over-protection,  as  some  handicap|ied  chil¬ 
dren  do,  he  may  become  more  helpless  and 
may  regress  to  a  state  of  prolonged  def)en- 
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dency,  losing  his  initiative  and  individuality. 

Security,  that  same  old  over-worked  word, 
is  the  second  emotional  need  I  should  like 
to  discuss.  How  do  parents  give  children 
that  relationship  that  cannot  be  shaken?  By 
giving  their  children  a  feeling  of  belonging 
through  good  emotional  climate  in  the 
family.  This  feeling  comes  to  children  who 
are  wanted,  whose  parents  love  one  another 
as  well  as  him.  Parents  must  have  love  in 
order  to  give  it;  they  themselves  must  be 
experiencing  a  happy  relationship. 

Security  comes  to  the  child  too,  through 
acceptance  of  him  as  he  is  and  at  the  stage 
he  is.  Implicit  in  it  is  a  firm  belief  in  the 
worth  of  every  human  being.  Self-respect  is 
the  basis  for  respect  for  others.  It  means 
that  our  children  feel  liked  for  what  they 
are,  not  only  for  what  they  can  do  or  for 
superior  accomplishments.  We  don’t  urge 
them  to  do  better  and  better:  in  school,  in 
music,  in  all  of  the  competitive  tasks.  It 
means  that  fathers  as  well  as  mothers  are  a 
vital  part  of  the  family  picture,  not  just  as 
breadwinners  but  as  companions  who  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate,  who  bring  the  out¬ 
side  world  into  the  home,  who  spell  com¬ 
petence  to  the  child. 

The  child  should  be  encouraged  to  be 
himself  and  to  grow  at  his  own  rate.  He 
should  be  helped  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
be  given  opportunities  for  development  so 
that  he  can  take  the  next  step  toward  grow¬ 
ing  up.  But  the  child  needs  understanding 
at  each  level  of  development  so  that  he  can 
enjoy  and  relish  each  step  without  being 
urged  to  go  ahead  too  swiftly.  We  should 
want  our  children  to  be  happy  and  content. 
We  may  well  ask  ourselves  if  we’re  the  par¬ 
ents  Margaret  Mead  is  talking  about  when 
she  asks:  “What  is  being  five  years  old? 
Is  it,  thank  God  you’re  not  four  any  more? 
What  are  we  looking  at  when  we  look  at 
the  five-year-old?  Are  we  devaluing  the  part 
the  child  was?  Are  we  repudiating  his  past?” 
Parents  who  learn  the  kind  of  behavior  that 
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is  appropriate  for  each  stage  of  development 
can  realize  that  growth  and  improvement 
are  not  the  same.  It  is  especially  important 
that  any  limitation  of  the  handicapped  child 
be  understood  so  that  he  is  not  pressed  for 
advancement  beyond  his  ability  or  urged  to 
go  faster  than  he  can;  so  that  he  will  feel 
adequate  in  the  situation  and  find  inner 
satisfactions  from  the  accomplishments  he 
can  achieve.  Pity  and  protection  are  not  the 
answer,  but  understanding  help,  so  that  he 
may  use  and  develop  his  own  powers.  And, 
of  course,  parents  must  temper  their  wishes 
and  dreams  with  reality.  They  must  not  ex¬ 
pect  miracles. 

But  it  is  equally  important  to  let  the  handi¬ 
capped  child  do  the  things  he  can  do,  the 
same  things  parents  would  expect  of  their 
other  children.  Years  ago  when  infantile 
paralysis  was  uncommon,  a  mother  and  her 
son  of  twelve,  badly  crippled  from  the 
disease,  were  at  a  summer  hotel.  One  thing 
the  boy  could  do  was  to  show  his  mother 
the  courtesies  she  expected  and  at  mealtimes 
he  would  stand  up  and  help  her  be  seated. 
At  first  others  in  the  dining  room  resented 
it.  “Why  does  she  make  that  poor  boy  wait 
on  her,”  they  said.  But  after  a  short  time 
they  found  their  attitude  changing.  They 
saw  that  the  boy  was  being  made  to  feel  like 
a  normal  twelve-year-old  in  his  family.  The 
mother  really  was  doing  a  superior  job  of 
making  him  acceptable  to  himself. 

We  need  to  follow  the  child’s  lead,  how¬ 
ever,  and  not  push  him  to  try  to  keep  up 
with  the  other  children  in  the  neighborhood, 
although  we  should  urge  association  with 
normal  children.  Understanding,  love,  en¬ 
couragement  are  all  essential  for  the  child, 
but  parents  must  accept  their  children  as  they 
are.  Young  mothers,  eager  to  teach  their 
children,  read  so  many  books  on  child  de¬ 
velopment  today  and,  as  we  have  been  told 
so  often,  they  read  them  and  suffer,  be¬ 
cause  so  many  books  are  threatening  to 
parents.  If  there  were  only  a  formula  that 


would  provide  the  right  dosage  for  children 
— so  much  restraint,  so  much  encouragement, 
in  a  general  solution  of  love! 

The  third  need  of  the  child  is  to  identify 
himself  with  the  parent,  or  with  another 
adult  in  his  environment  if  the  parent  is 
not  there.  I  have  already  spoken  of  identi¬ 
fication  with  the  mother  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  development.  This  ego-identification — trust 
and  confidence  in  the  parents,  trying  to  be 
like  his  ideal — includes  identification  of  the 
child  with  his  own  sex,  which  is  important 
for  individual  satisfaction.  It  is  easy  for  the 
normal  child  who  has  adult  companion¬ 
ship  available,  but  is  extremely  difficult  for 
the  handicapped  child.  The  differences  due 
to  his  handicap  must  make  identification 
with  the  normal  parent  a  traumatic  experi¬ 
ence  filled  with  doubts  and  frustrations. 
Yet  little  if  any  research  has  been  done  in 
this  area.  As  Dr.  Marcus  Guensberg  points 
out,  this  seems  to  be  a  valuable  field  for 
exploration. 

Every  child  needs  the  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cover  things  for  himself  so  that  he  may  ex¬ 
perience  the  joys  of  accomplishment.  This, 
then,  is  my  fourth  need.  Sociologists  called 
it  the  need  for  “new  experience”  years  ago. 
It  means  that  parents  will  permit  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  explore  even  if  they  get  dirty  doing 
so  or  make  a  terrible  noise  with  their  new 
drums  or  whistles.  Children  may  want  help 
at  times  in  meeting  and  solving  problems, 
and  parents  must  be  ready  to  give  it.  Parents 
can  help  their  children  in  the  discovery  of 
interests  within  their  limits  of  endurance 
if  they  are  handicapped.  Children,  like  adults, 
may  share  some  experiences  through  hear¬ 
ing  of  them  if  the  doing  is  too  strenuous. 
But  they  need  to  experience  the  joys  of  find¬ 
ing  out  things  for  themselves  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  participation  in  useful  tasks.  Mrs. 
Edwin  Eells  tells  of  the  child  at  Sunset  Camp 
(for  children  with  cardiac  disturbances). 
One  little  boy  was  telling  a  newcomer  about 
camp  and  why  he  liked  it  so  much  better 
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than  at  home.  “Well,  the  difference  is,”  he 
said,  “at  home  you  only  have  heart  trouble. 
Here  at  camp  you  have  heart  trouble,  but 
you  have  fun,  too.” 

Now  I’d  like  to  talk  about  a  few  of  the 
other  important  aspects  of  the  emotional 
climate  of  the  child.  First,  there’s  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  child’s  world  being  predicta¬ 
ble  to  him.  He  has  to  know  what  to  expect 
of  his  parents  and  what  is  expected  of  him. 
He  has  a  right  to  have  parents  who  are  con¬ 
sistent.  Consistency  and  continuity  make 
him  able  to  predict.  You  all  can  think  of  so 
many  examples  of  families  in  which  the 
moods  of  the  parents  determine  their  reac¬ 
tions  to  their  children’s  behavior  and  what 
goes  unnoticed  one  day  will  draw  father’s 
and  mother’s  ire  the  next. 

Another  important  factor  for  the  child’s 
emotional  development  is  intelligent  dis¬ 
cipline.  By  discipline  we  mean  teaching  the 
child  orderly  ways  of  living  and  helping  him 
direct  his  impulses  so  that  they  do  not  conflict 
with  the  rights  of  others.  Parents  need  to 
agree  about  what  they  expect  so  there’s  no 
playing  of  one  parent  against  the  other.  Dif¬ 
ferences  in  attitudes  of  parents  toward  the 
world  and  toward  the  child  lead  to  confusion. 
In  addition  to  this  agreement  as  to  what  we 
expect  of  the  child,  intelligent  discipline 
means  setting  limits.  There  must  be  restraint 
as  well  as  indulgence.  The  child  must  learn 
what  he  cannot  and  must  not  do.  Too  much 
choice  gives  the  child  too  much  responsibility, 
responsibility  he  may  not  be  ready  to  assume. 

That  this  is  recognized  even  by  the  very 
young  child  is  shown  in  a  story  Dr.  Gerard 
tells  of  a  child  in  a  play  therapy  situation 
where  there  was  complete  acceptance  of  the 
child’s  aggression.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
play-theory  session  the  youngster  kicked  the 
therapist,  who  just  smiled  sweetly.  Again, 
the  child  kicked  the  shin  of  the  therapist, 
who  again  said  nothing  and  managed  a 
smile.  A  third  time  the  child  repeated  her 
kick  and  a  third  time  the  therapist  accepted 


it,  albeit  her  smile  was  forced  and  grim.  The 
little  girl  then  ran  out  of  the  room  crying, 
“Mommy,  Mommy,  protect  me  from  that 
lady  who’s  tempting  me  to  be  bad.” 

And  limits  must  be  set  throughout  the 
period  of  development.  Dr.  Joselyn  tells  of 
the  adolescent  who  asked  her  mother  what 
time  she  had  to  be  home  from  a  party  that 
evening  .  “You’re  old  enough  to  decide,  dear. 
I  know  you  won’t  stay  too  late.”  “But,  Mother, 
what  time?  You  have  to  tell  me.”  “Well, 
what  time  shall  we  say — i:oo  o’clock?” 
queried  the  mother.  “That’s  fine,”  said  the 
daughter.  “Then  I  can  start  crabbing  from 
12:00  on  to  the  gang,  telling  them  I  have  to 
leave  at  12:30  because  my  mother  is  an  old 
fuss-budget  who  insists  I  get  home  at  i  :oo.” 

The  flexibility  of  the  family,  the  way  it 
changes  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
each  of  its  members  and  its  ability  to  guaran¬ 
tee  rights  and  privileges  to  each  member, 
gives  children  their  first  experience  in  demo¬ 
cratic  living.  The  family  can  give  each  child 
the  comforting  assurance  of  being  under¬ 
stood,  but  this  is  only  true  if  each  child  does 
have  his  needs  met,  not  if  all  the  affection, 
interest  and  concern,  or  an  unequal  share  of 
it  is  lavished  on  the  handicapped  child  so 
that  the  other  children  in  the  family  feel 
emotionally  deprived. 

One  other  contribution  that  parents  can 
assure  their  children  is  the  time  to  absorb 
new  experiences  and  make  them  part  of 
themselves.  Dr.  Alan  Gregg  in  telling  of 
parents  who  “overload  children  with  stimuli 
which  they  call  ‘advantages’  ”  says  they  “mis¬ 
interpret  that  beautiful  stillness  of  children 
when  vivid  impressions  are  being  organized 
into  happy  memories  or  creative  responses” 
(3)  and  because  the  child  is  quiet  they  be¬ 
lieve  he  isn’t  absorbing  any  impressions  so 
they  force  another  stimulus  on  him. 

Illness  and  freedom  from  over-stimulation 
in  childhood.  Dr.  Gregg  believes,  are  signifi¬ 
cant  factors  in  the  attainments  of  so  many 
creative  men  and  women.  In  this  area  then, 
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many  handicapped  children  are  advantaged 
if  parents  will  let  them  have  time  to  form 
convictions.  Two  stories  illustrate  this  clearly. 
One  from  the  current  Reader  s  Digest  tells 
of  an  explorer  among  the  savages  of  the  up¬ 
per  Amazon,  on  a  forced  march  through 
the  jungle.  After  two  days  at  great  speed,  the 
third  morning  found  the  natives  sitting  on 
their  haunches,  looking  very  solemn  and 
making  no  preparation  to  leave.  “They  are 
waiting,”  the  chief  explained.  “They  cannot 
move  farther  until  their  souls  have  caught  up 
with  their  bodies.”  (4)  The  other  story  is 
told  by  Dr.  Fritz  Redl  of  an  experience  at 
a  summer  camp  for  disturbed  boys.  The 
camp  counselors,  highly  trained  leaders,  tried 
to  get  all  the  boys  to  participate  in  everything. 
One  boy  liked  to  just  sit  and  daydream  and 
the  leaders  were  greatly  worried  about  his 
non-participation  and  stopped  to  urge  him 
to  join  the  activities  whenever  they  passed 
him.  He  did  seem  well  adjusted  however, 
and  he  was  very  well-liked  by  the  other  boys. 
Finally  after  the  boy’s  contemplation  had 
been  disturbed  several  times  in  one  day  he 
got  a  long  pole  and  tied  a  string  at  the  end 
of  it  and  sat  on  the  pier  daydreaming  as 
usual.  The  counselor,  passing,  smiled  and 
nodded  approvingly.  “Ah,”  he  thought. 
“Now,  Bob’s  fishing.  Good!  That’s  a  fine 
diversion  for  an  American  boy.” 

What  services  are  available  today  for  par¬ 
ents  who  want  to  learn  more  about  the 
dynamics  of  child  development.?  Communi¬ 
ties  have  worked  out  programs  of  parent 
education  in  line  with  their  own  resources 
and  their  own  needs.  Only  in  New  York 
and  in  Chicago  are  there  recognized  profes¬ 
sional  agencies  dedicated  solely  to  family 
life  education  carrying  on  extensive  pro¬ 
grams.  In  some  cities,  it  has  been  the  Family 
Service  Association  that  has  taken  the  lead; 
in  others,  schfx)ls  and  parent-teacher  associa¬ 
tions;  and  parent  education  programs  else¬ 
where  have  centered  around  housing  pro¬ 
jects,  or  neighborhoods,  or  churches  or  li¬ 


braries.  It  seems  fortunate  that  family  life 
education  has  fitted  in  with  the  existing 
agencies  in  all  but  the  largest  cities. 

The  techniques  used  in  family  life  edu¬ 
cation  have  a  wide  range.  Lectures,  discus¬ 
sions,  forums,  workshops,  panels,  symposia, 
buzz  sessions  and  role  playing,  all  are  used. 
Because  of  the  shortage  of  professional  leader¬ 
ship,  and  because  some  people  think  it  pre¬ 
ferable,  lay  leadership  is  used  in  some  com¬ 
munities.  Our  own  experience  has  been  that 
a  family  life  education  group  under  profes¬ 
sional  guidance  and  under  relatively  un¬ 
trained  leaders  is  analogous  to  the  nursery 
school  or  play  group  of  three  or  four  or  more 
children.  Usually  it  takes  a  skilled  leader 
to  capitalize  on  the  wealth  of  possibilities  in 
the  group  situation.  These  possibilities  aren’t 
just  realized  spontaneously.  Things  don’t 
just  happen.  It  takes  careful  planning  and 
skillful  guidance  to  keep  discussion  from 
deteriorating,  to  take  the  inevitable  personal 
experience  and  set  it  in  a  wider  context  where 
it  becomes  pertinent  to  the  family  relations 
of  most  of  the  people  in  the  group.  It  takes 
experience  and  understanding  to  prevent 
members  of  a  group  from  being  too  punish¬ 
ing  to  one  another  at  times  or  from  being 
dominated  by  the  ideas  of  the  most  positive 
mem.ber  who  knows  all  the  answers. 

Within  recent  years,  too,  we  have  seen  the 
beginning  of  group  psychotherapy — or  group 
therapy  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Used  at 
first  often  only  as  a  time-saving  device  it 
is  said  to  have  proved  a  valuable  tool  in 
treatment.  Group  psychotherapy,  carried  on 
in  a  clinical  setting,  has  as  its  purpose  the 
healing  of  “a  recognized  and  diagnosed  dis¬ 
ability”  (5),  a  mental  or  emotional  illness. 
Group  sessions  are  staffed  by  a  clinic  team: 
psychiatrist,  psychologist  and  social  worker. 
Reports  of  progress  through  this  medium 
are  only  recently  being  seen  in  the  psy¬ 
chiatric  and  psychological  literature.  It  has 
been  found  more  advantageous  for  mental 
defectives  than  individual  therapy  because  of 
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their  difficulty  in  adequate  verbalization  (6) 
and  some  definite  improvement  of  person¬ 
ality  and  of  social  adjustment  was  reported 
from  a  group  program  with  mentally  defec¬ 
tive  problem  boys.  It  has  been  used  with 
reprted  success  with  groups  of  veterans  (7), 
with  children  (8)  and  with  patients  at  clinics 
and  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill.  A  re¬ 
port  made  last  October  of  two  years  of  group 
therapy  for  parents  of  schizophrenic  chil¬ 
dren  illustrates  how  the  children  have 
been  helped  through  the  increased  insight 
their  parents  have  attained,  and  through  a 
lessening  of  tension  in  the  home.  Parents 
are  said  to  have  developed  a  constructive  and 
positive  approach  which  has  been  of  great 
value  in  the  treatment  of  their  children.  With 
the  limited  psychiatric  facilities  available  the 
development  of  group  therapy  for  those  per¬ 
sons  able  to  benefit  by  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  valuable  aid  in  treatment. 

In  addition  to  discussion  groups,  group 
therapy  and  counseling,  and  for  those  mil¬ 
lions  of  parents  who  have  no  such  resources 
available,  there  are  periodicals  and  books  on 
all  levels.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  shift  in 
the  titles  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
In  1925  there  were  textbooks  of  psychology, 
and  a  few  books  for  mothers  on  infant  feed¬ 
ing;  but  books  on  child  development  were 
centered  around  “the  problem  child.”  We 
had  The  Nervous  Child,  The  Tired  Child, 
The  Problem  Child  at  Home,  etc.  Take  a 
look  at  today’s  titles,  headed  by  Dr.  Spock’s 
Commonsense  Boo\  of  Baby  and  Child  Care 
—The  Happy  Home,  Parents  Can  Be.  Peo¬ 
ple,  We,  the  Parents,  Children  Have  Their 
Reasons,  Children  Know  Their  Friends — all 
emphasizing  the  everyday  rather  than  the 
bizarre  in  family  relations.  There  are  p)eriodi- 
cals  all  the  way  from  the  most  popular  to 
the  most  erudite,  and  sometimes  a  little  of 
each  in  the  same  periodical.  One  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  developments  in  the  literature  is  the 
pamphlet  series  which  Public  Affairs,  Science 
Research  and  the  Bureau  of  Publications  of 


Columbia  University  each  is  making  availa¬ 
ble.  These  are  simply  written,  psychologi¬ 
cally  sound  and  popularly  priced;  valuable 
additions  to  the  literature  prepared  by  relia¬ 
ble  and  familiar  names  in  child  development. 

Parents  are  teachers,  too,  but  you  can’t 
teach  unless  you  are  familiar  with  the  basic 
principles.  Here  the  'basic  principles  are 
knowing  the  needs  of  our  children;  know¬ 
ing  what  is  to  be  expected  and  what  is  a 
danger  signal;  understanding  our  own  limi¬ 
tations  and  accepting  ourselves  and  our  chil¬ 
dren  as  they  are.  Good  and  patient  teaching 
takes  place  as  we  live  with  our  children,  and 
comes  about  not  only  through  what  we  say 
but  even  more  through  what  we  do  and 
what  we  are. 
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A  ONE-WORLD  BRAILLE 


An  effort  to  agree  upon  a  single  interna¬ 
tional  system  of  writing  for  the  7,000,000 
blind  of  the  world,  embracing  adaptations  of 
braille  to  all  languages,  was  made  at  an  Inter¬ 
national  Braille  Conference  held  at  Unesco 
House,  Paris,  from  March  20  to  29.  About 
twenty  delegates,  more  than  half  of  them 
blind,  represented  the  world’s  chief  linguistic 
areas.  They  considered  methods  of  establish¬ 
ing  tables  of  braille  adaptations  preserving  the 
full  literary  form  of  most  of  the  world’s  lan¬ 
guages  while  at  the  same  time  giving  braille 
symbols  the  same  or  similar  values  in  all  lan¬ 
guages. 

The  work  of  the  conference  was  based  on 
fourteen  recommendations  drawn  up  by  a 
meeting  at  Unesco  House  last  December  of 
the  advisory  committee  on  braille  problems. 
The  seven  delegates  at  that  meeting,  five  of 
them  blind,  came  from  India,  Iran,  Egypt, 
Mexico,  France,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  initiative  in  bringing  them  to¬ 
gether  was  a  suggestion  of  the  Government 
of  India  that  UNESCO  seek  to  achieve 
braille  uniformity. 

The  braille  experts  invited  to  the  March 
conference  included  representatives  of  many 
language  areas:  Japanese,  Chinese,  Vietna¬ 
mese,  Sinhalese,  Greek,  Hebrew,  various 
forms  of  Arabic;  the  languages  of  southeast 
Asia,  India  and  Pakistan;  African  tribal  and 
European  languages.  Philologists  from  India 
and  France,  educators  and  leaders  of  the 
blind,  and  representatives  of  the  leading 
braille  printing  and  publishing  houses  also 
took  part  in  the  discussions.  There  was  special 
representation  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
brailles  as  used  in  Latin  America. 

The  delegates  came  not  on  behalf  of  gov¬ 
ernments,  but  because  of  their  specific  experi¬ 


ence  in  the  application  of  braille  to  particular  i 
languages  or  groups  of  languages.  Their  over- 
all  goal  was  not  the  creation  of  a  scientific  or  ! 
phonetic  world  braille  script,  but  the  maxi-  j 
mum  rational  use  of  braille  permitted  by  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  the  world’s  scripts  ' 
and  languages. 

At  the  December  meeting,  the  UNESCO 
advisory  committee  recommended  that  the 
best  and  most  lasting  interests  of  the  blind 
would  be  served  by  continuing  the  policy  laid 
down  by  the  International  Conference  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  1878.  This  poliq 
was  reaffirmed  by  subsequent  international  ! 
conferences,  and  established  by  long  practice 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  It 
provides  that,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit, 
each  sign  should  be  used  for  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  sound  as  in  the  original  script 
evolved  by  Louis  Braille,  a  French  school¬ 
master,  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago;  and  that 
the  signs  should  represent  the  same  letter  or 
should  fulfil  the  same  or  a  similar  function  in 
all  scripts  for  the  blind. 

After  considering  various  other  forms  of 
script  for  the  blind,  which  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  and  put  in  use,  and  the  special  linguistic 
problems  of  such  important  areas  as  China, 
India  and  the  Arabic-speaking  countries,  the 
committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
braille  adaputions  it  proposed  could  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  world  braille  without  any  loss  of 
national  characteristics  of  individual  visual 
scripts. 

The  possibility  of  a  truly  phonetic  world 
braille  was  found  to  be  impracticable  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes.  But  a  single  system  embracing 
adaptations  of  braille  to  all  the  world’s  lan¬ 
guages  was  judged  both  practicable  and  de¬ 
sirable. 
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The  committee  suggested  that  the  March  authoritative  guidance  and  coordinated  plan- 
conference  set  up  a  panel  of  experts  to  ex-  ning.  The  council  would  be  neither  a  policy- 
amine  the  existing  braille  notation  of  the  In-  making  nor  a  policing  body,  but  would  work 
ternational  Phonetic  Association,  and  to  through  the  cooperation  of  the  appropriate 
make  suggestions  as  to  its  suitability  for  any  official  agencies  of  the  member  states  of 
purpose  of  particular  phonetic  study  for  UNESCO  and  of  the  United  Nations.  To 
which  it  does  not  yet  provide.  help  the  council,  it  was  suggested  that  small 

Because  of  the  present  lack  of  uniformity  braille  committees  be  set  up  in  regions  where 
in  the  practice  of  allocating  braille  signs  to  they  do  not  already  exist, 
the  sounds  of  visual  letters  of  languages  out-  Other  problems  which  the  conference  con- 
side  the  Latin  orbit,  the  committee  recom-  sidered  included:  methods  of  working  out 
mended  the  formation  of  another  panel  to  de-  contracted  systems  of  braille  in  various  lan- 
vise  a  classification  of  these  sounds  and  visual  guages,  the  application  of  braille  to  ideo- 
letters  in  accordance  with  a  concerted  plan,  graphic  scripts,  and  to  such  tribal  languages 
One  of  the  aims  is  to  furnish  a  braille  counter-  in  which  it  is  not  yet  used;  and  the  universal 
part  for  all  the  sounds  in  each  complete  visual  use  of  the  left-to-right  reading  method, 
alphabet.  An  example  is  the  “ch”  in  the  Eng-  Following  is  the  list  of  delegates  to  the  In- 
lish  word  loch,  a  sound  found  infrequently  in  ternational  Braille  Conference: 

Latin  languages  but  commonly  in  Oriental  •Mr.  Lai  Advani  (India),  Mr.  P.  M.  Advani 
ones.  (India),  Mr.  Ramzan  AH  (Pakistan),  *Prof. 

Uniformity  will  be  of  particular  advantage  Nickola  Bassili  (Egypt),  *Major  D.  Ronald 
in  language  areas  such  as  India  where  eight  Bridges  (U.K.),  M.  Jose  Maria  Carazo  (Ar- 
different  forms  of  braille  have  been  in  use  for  gentine).  Dr.  Suniti  Kumar  Chatterji  (In- 
more  than  half  a  century.  Benefits  will  be  dia),  •Dr.  S.  T.  Dajani  (Hash.  Jordan),  Mr. 
even  more  widely  gained  from  greater  uni-  Kingsley  Dassanaike  (Ceylon),  Dr.  Wilfred 
formity  in  braille  signs  in  punctuation,  musi-  S.  Flowers  (U.K.),  •Dr.  Michael  GefTner 
cal  notations,  phonetic  expressions,  and  sym-  (U.S.A.),  •M.  Pierre  Henri  (France),  Miss 
hols  used  in  chemistry  and  mathematics.  Marjorie  Hooper  (U.S.A.),  •Mr,  John  Jarvis 

Another  recommendation  of  the  committee  (U.K.),  •Mr.  Emanuel  Kephakis  (Greece), 
was  for  the  creation  of  a  small  World  Braille  M.  Gustave  Meillon  (France),  Miss  Regina 
Council,  associated  with  the  United  Nations,  Paraja  (Brazil),  •Liu  Wen  Piao  (China), 
to  cope  with  problems  of  disconformity  in  •Mr.  John  Wilson  (U.K.). 

Asia,  Africa  and  elsewhere  by  means  of  ‘Blind 
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Vocational  counseling  with  the  blind  does  preting  his  personal  data,  to  help  him  identify 
not  differ  in  theory  from  guidance  work  with  his  major  problems — be  they  vocational,  edu- 
the  sighted.  In  both  cases,  the  objectives  of  cational,  avocational,  or  personal — to  help  him 
counseling  are  to  assist  the  client  in  inter-  discover  possible  solutions  for  his  problems. 
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to  motivate  him  to  act  upon  suggested  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  to  help  him,  when  necessary, 
modify  his  ambitions  and  aims  as  they  are 
affected  by  outward  circumstance  and  per¬ 
sonal  limitation. 

A  scientific  approach  to  any  problem  re¬ 
quires  facts  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion. 
In  dealing  with  the  many  facets  of  the  human 
personality,  the  temptation  is  always  present 
to  make  subjective  judgments  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  factual  information:  modern  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  owes  its  growth  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  it  has  been  able  to  substitute 
an  organized  objective  procedure  for  irra¬ 
tional,  emotional,  and  uninformed  opinion. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  a  sighted  person,  re¬ 
habilitation  counseling  of  a  blind  client  calls 
for  consideration  of  the  individual  as  a  com¬ 
plete  entity;  in  order  to  understand  him  best, 
all  aspects  of  his  being  must  be  recognized 
as  correlated  parts.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
why  we  must  know  the  facts  about  a  client’s 
physical  strength  and  weaknesses.  This  basic 
information  is  obtained  from  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination  report,  and  the  implications  of 
such  data  to  a  vocational  choice  and  objective 
are  obvious.  The  importance  of  an  ophthal- 
mological  examination  is  also  unquestion¬ 
able  as  a  prerequisite  to  vocational  planning 
with  a  visually  handicapped  client.  In  like 
manner,  information  concerning  the  client’s 
mental  capacity,  academic  achievement,  his 
interests,  aptitudes,  and  personality  make-up 
has  an  equally  vital  significance  in  working 
out  with  him  a  plan  for  satisfactory  vocational 
adjustment.  Psychological  tests  are  not  in¬ 
tended  to  replace  any  other  proven  technique 
in  bringing  about  an  understanding  of  the 
client.  They  are,  however,  very  useful  tools 
when  used  intelligently  to  augment  the  other 
means  of  analyzing  the  individual’s  assets  and 
liabilities. 

If  psychological  diagnosis  is  accepted  as  a 
necessary  adjunct  of  counseling  and  guidance 
of  the  person  with  all  his  normal  faculties, 
then  how  much  more  valuable  it  becomes 


when  we  deal  with  a  handicapped  individual. 
An  almost  unlimited  range  of  opportunities 
on  his  ability  level  is  open  to  the  normal 
sighted  person;  the  number  of  occupational 
adjustments  possible  for  him  is  great  enou^ 
so  that  even  without  professional  guidance  he 
is  very  likely  to  find  some  vocation  which  will 
approximate  the  requirements  of  his  personal¬ 
ity.  If  he  wishes  to  change  his  employment,  he 
is  not  faced  with  a  restricted  field  of  choice.  | 
The  visually  handicapped  person,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  enjoy  the  freedom  of  voca¬ 
tional  experimenting.  His  initial  choice  must, 
to  a  large  extent,  be  the  right  one  for  him. 
Since  he  is  denied  the  opportunity  to  gain 
experience  on  many  different  kinds  of  jobs— 
experience  which  in  itself  broadens  the  occu¬ 
pational  field — he  must  be  as  certain  as  pos¬ 
sible  that  his  first  choice  is  feasible  and  self- 
satisfying.  Consequently,  a  prerequisite  to  a 
vocational  choice  for  him  must  be  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  human  factors  which  have  a 
vocational  implication.  Specifically  these  arc: 
mental  ability,  vocational  interests  and  apti¬ 
tudes,  skills  and  dexterity,  and  personality  ad¬ 
justment.  A  psychological  test  battery  in  a 
rehabilitation  program  will  include  one  or 
more  measurements  for  each  of  these  areas 
of  individual  characteristics.  Occupational  suc¬ 
cess  depends  as  much  on  these  factors  as  it 
does  upon  physical  capacity  to  perform  the 
work. 

Although  the  need  for  psychological  diag¬ 
nosis  is  perhaps  greater  for  the  blind  than  for 
the  sighted,  the  problems  involved  in  making 
the  diagnosis  are  also  increased.  Psychological 
tests,  almost  without  exception,  have  been 
designed  for  the  sighted,  and  the  norms  de¬ 
veloped  are  based  on  the  sighted  population. 
Because  of  this  fact  a  large  percentage  of  tests 
cannot  be  given  to  blind  persons,  and  the  re¬ 
stricted  number  which  may  be  used  must 
undergo  some  adaptation.  Some  tests  may  be 
transcribed  in  braille  and  administered  to  the 
braille  reading  client;  but  since  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  visually  handicapped  cannot  read 
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cither  print  or  braille,  this  method  is  limited. 
The  many  problems  encountered  in  psycho¬ 
logical  testing  of  the  blind  boil  down  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  selection  and  adaptation  of  tests  in 
order  first  that  we  may  reach  the  blind  or 
visually  handicapped  client  with  a  test,  and 
second  that  the  test  measures  accurately  what 
it  purports  to  measure. 

Use  of  wire  recording  to  test  the  blind  has 
shown  valid  results.  Wire  recording  is  being 
used  with  as  many  tests  as  will  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  this  technique.  The  method  was 
pioneered  in  Minnesota,  and  many  other 
states  have  since  expressed  a  keen  interest  in 
the  work.  So  far  only  the  personality  tests 
have  been  adapted  to  wire  recording:  “The 
Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inven¬ 
tory,”  “Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory,”  and 
the  “Bell  Adjustment  Inventory.”  Work  is 
now  under  way  on  recording  occupational  in¬ 
terest  tests.  The  client  operates  the  recording 
machine  himself,  and  following  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given,  indicates  his  answers  to  the  re¬ 
corded  questions  by  sorting  cards  in  the  cate¬ 
gories  representing  “agreement,”  “disagree¬ 
ment,”  and  “can’t  say.”  These  tests  could  be 
administered  orally  to  the  client  by  the  ex¬ 
aminer.  However,  in  addition  to  being  a  time¬ 
saving  method,  the  wire  recording  of  tests 
restores  to  the  testing  situation  the  very  im¬ 
portant  factor  of  privacy.  Particularly  during 
personality  tests  the  value  of  privacy  cannot 
be  overestimated;  because  of  the  personal  na¬ 
ture  of  test  items,  honest  and  frank  replies 
would  be  less  likely  if  the  client  had  to  give 
his  answers  directly  to  the  examiner,  and  the 
validity  of  tests  would  drop  with  a  second  per¬ 
son  present  during  the  testing. 

In  order  to  test  the  achievement  of  blind 
school  children  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write  braille,  and  partially  sighted  children 
who  are  unable  to  read  print  or  write  their 
responses  with  a  pencil,  sheets  of  embossed 
dots  have  been  successfully  used.  In  a  multi¬ 
ple  choice  test  offering  four  alternatives,  for 
instance,  the  test  question  and  the  four  choices 


are  read  twice  by  the  examiner  and  the  pupil 
marks  with  a  short  pencil  the  dot  correspond¬ 
ing  in  position  to  the  answer  he  selects,  i.e.,  if 
he  chooses  the  first  answer  he  marks  the  first 
dot,  etc.  The  same  method  has  been  used  with 
the  Kuder  Preference  Record,  the  subject  be¬ 
ing  furnished  with  a  large  dot-sheet  on  which 
sets  of  three  dots  are  given.  The  subject  is  in¬ 
structed  to  listen  to  the  three  items,  to  select 
the  things  he  would  most  like  to  do  and  least 
like  to  do,  and  then  indicate  his  choices  by 
marking  the  item  he  likes  best  in  the  first 
three  dots,  and  the  item  he  likes  least  in  the 
set  of  three  dots  immediately  below. 

Fewer  interest  tests  are  adaptable  to  re¬ 
cording.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  many  of 
them  consist  of  multiple  choice  questions. 
When  more  than  two  choices  are  offered  the 
blind  client,  other  factors  such  as  memory  en¬ 
ter  into  the  testing  situation,  with  the  result 
that  the  test  does  not  measure  fairly  the  thing 
for  which  it  was  designed.  Because  of  this, 
such  tests  must  be  administered  orally  so  that 
the  questions  and  choices  of  answers  may  be 
repeated  to  the  client  as  often  and  as  slowly 
as  necessary.  A  proven  method  of  doing  this 
is  the  oral  dot-sheet  technique  which  in  many 
cases  is  preferable  to  the  wire  recording,  card 
sorting  method.  This,  of  course,  invades  the 
client’s  privacy  and  may  lead  him  to  make 
replies  in  line  with  what  he  thinks  the  ex¬ 
aminer  may  feel  about  his  choices,  or  de¬ 
signed  to  raise  his  stature  in  the  eyes  of  the 
examiner.  However,  this  factor  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  nearly  so  serious  as  it  is  in  the  case 
of  personality  measurements  where  deep- 
seated  feelings  may  be  tapped.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  case  of  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
Another  limitation  to  the  use  of  interest  in¬ 
ventories  in  testing  the  blind  is  the  fact  that 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  items  refer  to 
occupations  not  open  to  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped.  This  is  unfortunate,  since  interest  is 
important  for  guidance,  and  the  background 
of  experience  of  most  blind  clients  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  give  any  clue  to  their  interests. 
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Tests  which  measure  specific  skills  and  apti¬ 
tudes  are  extremely  limited  in  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  blind  clients.  Of  all  types  of  tests,  these 
are  perhaps  more  related  to  sight  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  difficult  to  adapt.  Several  tests 
of  manipulative  ability  have  been  used  in  our 
testing  program,  but  the  results  have  been 
less  than  satisfactory.  Since  they  were  de¬ 
signed  for  and  standardized  on  sighted  per¬ 
sons,  the  results  obtained  on  a  blind  client  do 
not  produce  much  in  the  way  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  A  great  deal  of  work  remains  to 
be  done  in  this  field  of  manipulative  tests, 
and  only  extensive  experience  will  tell  whether 
existing  tests  can  be  used  to  advantage  and 
how  and  in  what  way  they  can  be  altered  to 
fit  the  circumstance  of  blindness. 

While  the  number  of  intelligence  tests 
which  can  be  used  successfully  with  blind 
persons  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  many 
published,  administering  those  selected  for 
our  purpose  does  not  differ  from  the  standard 
procedure.  The  “Wechsler-Bellevue  Intelli¬ 
gence  Test”  has  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory 
measurement  of  the  intelligence  of  blind  per¬ 
sons.  When  a  totally  blind  person  or  a  per¬ 
son  with  no  reading  vision  is  tested,  only  the 
verbal  and  vocabulary  sections  are  given.  One 
of  the  values  of  the  Bellevue  test  lies  in  the 
fact  that  an  intelligence  quotient  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  either  the  verbal  or  performance 
section  alone,  or  both  together.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  possible  to  give  the  full  test  to  a  blind  per¬ 
son,  but  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  his  men¬ 
tal  ability  may  be  gotten  from  the  verbal  and 
vocabulary  scores. 

The  Interim  Hayes-Binet  Intelligence  Test 
has  been  widely  used  both  in  schools  for  the 
blind  and  in  test  centers  for  adults,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  variety  of  mental  functions  tested 
it  gives  supporting  evidence  to  the  results  of 
the  Wechsler  test.  It  also  serves  as  an  effective 
method  f)f  retesting,  since  the  results  show  a 
high  correlation  with  the  Wechsler  scores. 

While  extreme  caution  should  be  exercised 
in  interpreting  any  psychological  test  scores. 


it  is  particularly  important  that  intelligence 
scores  on  blind  persons  be  carefully  weighed. 
More  than  with  a  sighted  person  a  blind  in¬ 
dividual’s  score  may  be  an  underestimation  of 
his  actual  ability.  With  the  blind  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  intelligence  scores  from 
a  properly  administered  test  are  quite  likely 
to  rate  him  no  higher  than  he  deserves;  in 
fact,  unless  there  is  other  convincing  evidence, 
we  conclude  that  his  actual  mental  ability  is 
no  less  than  that  indicated  by  the  scores  and 
conceivably  somewhat  higher. 

Specifically,  what  does  a  psychological  test¬ 
ing  service  contribute  to  a  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  program  for  the  visually  handicapped? 
It  brings  to  the  counselor  a  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  client  that  cannot  be  collected 
in  any  other  way — information  obtained  ob¬ 
jectively  and  in  a  form  which  allows  for 
statistical  comparison  with  the  general  popu¬ 
lation  or  certain  parts  of  it.  The  counselor  is 
better  able  to  work  out  with  the  client  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  vocational  adjustment  because  he 
knows  what  jobs  the  client  is  mentally 
equipped  to  handle,  what  occupational  fields 
hold  for  him,  his  strongest  interest,  some  idea 
of  any  special  skills,  and  an  understanding  of 
his  type  of  personality.  All  of  this  informa¬ 
tion,  together  with  other  facts  from  the  client’s 
case  history,  helps  put  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  on  a  level  more  consistent  with  scientific 
procedure. 

Note:  Instead  of  sorting  cards,  any  of  the 
following  could  be  used  by  having  the  sub¬ 
ject  listen  to  the  questions  on  the  wire  re¬ 
corder  and  record  his  choice  upon  dot- 
sheets.  The  trouble  with  most  of  these  tests 
is  the  overloading  with  items  which  are 
not  suitable  for  use  with  the  blind.  The  ones 
which  seem  most  suitable  are  marked*. 

The  above  article  is  reprinted  with  minor  changes  from 
the  June  1949  issue  of  Minnesota  Welfare,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  author  and  the  original  publisher.  The 
author  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  for  valuable 

suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes. _ _ 

•  Russell  E.  Simmons  is  psychologist  for  the  Services  for 
the  Blind,  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Social  Security, 
Division  of  Social  Welfare,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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A  List  of  Typical  Interest  Inventories  Reviewed  in  Buros 
Mental  Measurement  Yearbooks 

Two  or  three  choices 
Like,  indifferent,  dislike 
Part  I.  Select  i  of  2 
Part  11.  Select  i  of  3 

Like,  indifferent,  dislike 
//  //  // 

D  for  disinterested,  dislike  or  don’t 
know 

H  if  you  would  like  it  as  a  hobby 
V  if  you  would  like  it  as  a  vocation 

Cleeton  Vocational  Interest  Inventory  Like  or  dislike 

*Ohio  Interest  Inventory  Like  or  dislike 

*Kuder  Preference  Record  Best  and  least  liked  of  sets  of  three 

Any  of  the  above  could  be  given  by  the  wire  recorder  method,  the  subject  sorting  cards  into 
two  or  three  boxes. 

II.  Dunlap  Academic  Preference 

George  Washington  Interest  Inventory 
for  Elementary  Grades 

Note:  Either  Dunlap  or  George  Washington  could  be  given  with  the  use  of  four  cards  to 
sort,  or  “unknown”  might  be  combined  with  “indifferent”  to  get  three  choices,  since  like 
and  dislike  are  the  important  facts  to  learn. 


Four  choices 

Like,  indifferent,  dislike  and  unknown 

//  //  ff  tf  // 


I.  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  for  Men 
Lee  and  Thorpe  Occupational  Interest 

Inventory 

Garretson  and  Symonds  Interest  Question¬ 
naire  for  High  School  Students 
Cardall  Primary  Business  Interest  Test 
Guilford-Schneidman-Zimmerman  Interest 

Survey 


Five  choices  which  might  be  reduced 
to  three 


III.  Manson  Occupational  Interest  Blank 
for  Women 


for  Women  Like  very  much — L! 

Like  1 

No  decided  feeling  or  don’t  know — .? 
Dislike  d 

Dislike  very  much — D! 

Brainard  Occupational  Preference  Inventory 

Same  as  above,  using  plus  2,  plus  i,  0,  minus  i,  minus  2 

Cards  for  like,  indifferent  and  dislike  might  be  sufficient. 

IV .  Four  choices 

Waller  and  Pressey  Occupational  Orientation  Inquiry 
Knowledge,  Interest,  Ability,  Opportunity 

Could  be  given  with  four  cards  to  sort. 
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Many  people  need  help  in  choosing  a  life 
work.  This  is  especially  true  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple.  They  need  help  in  selecting  a  practical 
vocational  objective  through  which  they  can 
make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  their  handi¬ 
cap.  Vocational  adjustment  means  simply 
that  the  right  man  has  been  placed  on  the 
right  job  at  the  right  time.  Counseling,  how¬ 
ever,  is  more  than  assisting  the  individual 
in  making  an  appropriate  vocational  choice. 
It  is  planning  with  him  the  most  expeditious 
methods  of  entering  upon  that  choice.  This 
planning  is  done  in  view  of  the  counselee’s 
potential  aptitudes,  matched  with  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  job.  Such  counseling 
should  be  undertaken  on  a  long  range  basis. 

In  counseling  a  person,  we  must  determine 
what  his  real  abilities  are.  This  can  usually 
be  accomplished  by  intelligence,  aptitude  and 
performance  tests.  After  testing,  the  counselee 
and  the  counselor  should  mutually  arrive  at 
a  plan  whereby  the  blind  person  makes  an 
analysis  of  his  own  aptitudes  and  capacities 
to  determine  if  these  are  adequate  for  the 
job.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  counselee  should 
be  placed  in  training  for  the  given  job  pro¬ 
viding  he  meets  the  standards  presently  held 
by  people  already  successfully  employed  in 
the  occupation.  After  training  has  been  given, 
the  counselor  must  assist  the  counselee  in 
securing  employment.  Remember,  counselors 
do  not  place  the  blind  person  in  any  job  im¬ 
mediately  available.  The  blind  person  must 
be  suitably  and  selectively  placed. 

Before  a  blind  person  can  be  placed  in  em- 

Thomas  A.  Routh  is  vocational  counselor  of  the 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind. 


ployment,  however,  many  problems  have  to 
be  overcome.  Most  of  these  are  of  a  personal 
nature.  No  one  who  is  maladjusted  socially 
or  emotionally  is  a  good  risk  for  any  job,  nor 
can  he  hope  to  make  any  type  of  satisfactory 
occupational  adjustment.  If  the  counselor  is 
to  assist  him  in  effecting  an  adequate  voca¬ 
tional  adjustment,  it  is  necessary  to  work  to¬ 
ward  the  following  three  goals:  (i)  A  job 
exists  which  the  counselee  can  perform.  He 
should  match  the  demands  of  the  job  in 
respect  to  age,  health,  strength,  intelligence, 
emotional  stability,  education  and  experience. 
(2)  A  job  exists  which  the  counselee  lilies  to 
perform.  He  must  have  aptitude  for  the  job 
at  hand  as  well  as  potential  interest  and  the 
ability  to  do  it.  (3)  A  job  exists  which  gives 
the  counselee  a  certain  amount  of  mental  and 
emotional  satisfaction.  Probably  the  greatest 
neurosis  of  our  time  is  occupational  malad¬ 
justment.  That  is  why  the  job  and  the  counse¬ 
lee  must  match.  Any  man  must  have  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  being  on  the  job,  of  belonging  to  it, 
of  doing  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  before 
he  can  experience  occupational  adjustment. 

During  the  counseling  period,  a  detailed 
analysis  should  be  made  of  the  blind  person’s 
past  employment  record.  Many  points  have 
to  be  considered  in  evaluating  this.  The 
primary  considerations  in  selecting  a  job  for 
a  blind  person  are:  first,  the  blind  person 
must  be  able  to  do  the  job  without  danger 
of  adding  to  his  present  handicap.  Second, 
sight  must  not  be  essential  to  successful  per¬ 
formance  of  the  job.  Third,  the  blind  person 
must  be  capable  of  adapting  himself  and  ad¬ 
justing  to  his  new  position  and  environment. 
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The  ultimate  goal  is  to  secure  employment 
for  the  blind  person  which  will  enable  him 
to  earn  his  own  living  and  to  have  his  name 
deleted  from  the  public  assistance  rolls  if  he 
has  been  receiving  such  assistance. 

The  job  ultimately  selected  by  the  blind 
person  should  match  as  nearly  as  possible  his 
aptitudes,  capacities,  personality  traits  and 
mental  attitude.  The  final  objective  of  all 
employment  counseling  is  the  selective  place¬ 
ment  of  a  blind  person  on  a  job  whereby  the 
employer  may  obtain  full  use  of  the  coun- 
selee’s  intelligence,  education,  skills  and  ex¬ 
perience.  To  achieve  this,  the  counselor  must 
make  an  employment  estimate  of  the  coun- 
selee’s  potentialities  from  which  a  decision  can 
be  reached  as  to  his  suitability  for  various 
types  of  employment. 

Many  times  the  interest  of  the  blind  per¬ 
son  in  a  particular  job  is  different  from  the 
interest  of  those  people  presently  performing 
successfully  on  the  job.  It  often  happens  that 
the  blind  person  is  motivated  by  the  insist¬ 
ence  of  his  family,  and  he  may  be  ignorant 
of  the  basic  qualifications  of  the  job.  He  may 
be  misinformed  about  the  rate  of  pay  or  the 
environmental  conditions  of  the  job.  He  may 
have  decided  on  a  particular  vocational  field 
without  any  substantial  reason  for  his  choice, 
other  than  being  emotionally  attracted  to  the 
job.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  counselor, 
therefore,  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the 
counselee’s  reactions,  and  on  the  strength  of 
these,  to  make  intelligent  recommendations. 

Much  of  the  information  about  the  coun¬ 
selee’s  past  employment  background  can  be 
secured  reliably  from  a  series  of  personal  in¬ 
terviews  in  addition  to  a  battery  of  stand¬ 
ardized  tests.  Assuming  that  all  of  the  facts 
have  been  secured,  the  final  step  is  for  an 
agreement  to  be  reached  between  the  wishes 
of  the  counselee  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  counselor.  Regardless  of  any  of  these 
factors,  however,  the  final  choice  of  the  joh 
must  rest  with  the  blind  person  himself. 
When  this  point  has  been  reached,  the  second 


most  important  function  of  the  counselor  be¬ 
gins.  It  is  the  necessity  for  him  to  sell  the 
services  of  the  blind  person  to  a  prospective 
employer.  The  employer,  after  all,  is  the  final 
judge  of  whether  the  counselee  will  get  the 
job.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  employer 
is  motivated  by  a  consideration  of  two  points: 
(i)  Does  the  man  have  the  ability  to  do  the 
job.?  (2)  In  doing  the  job,  will  he  work  a 
hardship  on  himself,  his  fellow  workers  or 
the  organization?  The  blind  person  should 
not  expect,  and  should  not  be  shown,  any 
special  privileges  or  consideration.  In  selling 
the  services  of  a  blind  person  to  an  employer, 
the  counselor  should  be  guided  by  the  same 
principles  that  he  would  ordinarily  employ 
were  he  placing  a  fully  sighted  person. 
Simply,  the  man  and  the  job  must  match 
regardless  of  the  disability  involved. 

In  selecting  a  job  for  a  blind  counselee  who 
has  had  previous  vocational  training  or  prior 
work  experience,  the  counselor  must  care¬ 
fully  consider;  first,  the  precise  nature  of  the 
past  training  or  experience;  and  second,  the 
present  vocational  choice  of  the  blind  person. 
Such  choices  as  he  may  make  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  his  past  occupational  history. 
His  choices  are  important,  however,  because 
they  indicate  potential  fields  for  which  he 
may  not  be  prepared  at  the  moment,  but  for 
which  he  could  be  trained  or  retrained  with¬ 
out  too  great  difficulty.  It  occasionally  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  blind  person  will  select  a  job 
which  requires  more  ability  than  he  possesses. 
He  may  even  lack  specific  aptitude  for  the 
job  concerned.  The  most  important  question 
to  be  answered  is:  What  does  the  blind  per¬ 
son  want  to  do  most?  Very  frequently  he 
has  a  desire  to  do  a  particular  job.  If  there 
is  no  hope  of  his  satisfying  that  desire,  the 
counselor  must  consider  the  psychological 
reactions  attendant  on  frustration.  It  is  not 
only  important  to  consider  the  placement  of 
the  blind  person  into  suitable  employment, 
but  it  is  equally  necessary  to  determine  the 
effect  which  the  placement  will  have  on  the 
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personality  of  the  counselee.  The  counselee 
must  be  happy  and  adapted  to  the  job  in 
view  of  the  qualifications  required  by  the 
job  and  his  own  qualifications. 

The  planning  of  a  vocational  objective  for 
a  blind  person  should  be  undertaken  with 
extreme  care  because  the  job  may  well  be  a 
lifetime  endeavor.  Occupational  adjustment 
is  imperative  in  our  hectic,  neurotic,  over¬ 
complicated  world.  The  counselor  should 
be  able  to  help  the  blind  person  to  decide 
what  to  select  and  what  to  avoid,  and  should 
know  the  preparation  required  for  the  job, 
the  difficulties  which  may  be  met  and  the 
rewards  which  may  be  expected.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  practically  any  occupa¬ 
tion  requires  some  period  of  training,  and 
that  usually  a  long  period  of  service  can  be 
anticipated  before  top  positions  become  availa¬ 
ble.  The  blind  person  should  be  made  to 
realize  that  he  must  start  at  the  bottom,  and 
begin  the  long,  slow,  hard  way  up.  Human 
nature  is  such  a  varying,  changing  quantity 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  many 
blind  people  could  succeed  in  a  number  of 
jobs.  By  narrowing  the  field,  however,  a  selec¬ 
tion  should  be  made  whereby  the  man  and 
the  job  are  matched  as  evenly  and  as  closely 
as  possible. 

Quite  often  counselors  are  confronted  with 
blind  people  to  whom  it  is  not  possible  to 
assign  any  specific  vocational  objective.  This 
is  true  of  those  individuals  who  must  be 
placed  in  employment  or  training  on  a  basis 
other  than  prior  work  experience  or  past 
vocational  training.  Most  of  these  are  the 
very  young  who  have  never  worked  before, 
or  older  individuals  who  have  not  yet  reached 
maximum  occupational  age.  This  older  group, 
for  the  most  part,  is  composed  of  those  who 
are  presently  unsuited  or  unfit  for  their 
former  occupations;  due  to  age,  the  incurring 
of  additional  physical  handicaps  or  economic 
changes.  These  people,  if  left  without  em¬ 
ployment,  become  maladjusted.  It  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  counselor  in  such  cases  to 


assist  these  blind  people  in  making  as  satis¬ 
factory  an  occupational  readjustment  as  is 
possible.  The  development  and  selection  of 
a  job  for  a  blind  person  with  no  specific 
work  experience  or  training  should  be  com¬ 
menced  by  a  thorough  investigation  of  his 
past  activities  which  would  appear  to  have 
any  bearing  or  significance  upon  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  most  suitable  job  for  him.  These 
should  be  determined  primarily  through  an 
analysis  of  his  hobbies,  courses  of  instruction 
in  school,  and  all  of  his  voluntary  leisure 
time  social  activities.  No  fact  is  too  small  or 
insignificant  to  be  overlooked  in  appraising 
the  potentialities  of  a  blind  person  for  a  job. 
The  counselor,  above  all,  must  determine  the 
ability  of  the  blind  person  to  learn  new  facts, 
as  well  as  the  interest  which  he  may  have  or 
partially  demonstrate  in  the  proposed  joh. 

With  reference  to  determining  a  suitable 
job  objective  for  those  persons  having  little 
or  no  work  history,  it  is  imperative  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  emphasis  demanded  by  various 
types  of  work  is  vastly  different.  In  working 
with  a  person  who  has  no  previous  occupa¬ 
tional  background,  we  do  not  refer  to  an 
individual’s  present  level  of  attainment. 
Rather,  we  are  interested  in  determining  the 
kind  of  work  that  the  man  shows  evidence 
of  ability  to  learn.  Since  we  must  give  ample 
consideration  to  instruction,  background,  or 
evidence  of  ability  to  learn  the  tasks  of  a 
specific  job,  we  must  have  some  means  of 
determining  the  kind  of  work  for  which  an 
individual  is  suited.  In  such  instances,  the 
only  means  which  we  have  at  our  disposal 
would  be  the  individual’s  hobbies,  casual 
work  experience,  school  performance,  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge  and  interests  (expressed 
or  otherwise).  We  have  standardized  testing 
techniques  for  determining  the  man’s  ability. 
Even  though  these  tests  are  available,  how¬ 
ever,  the  above  five  factors  would  be  basic, 
and  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
application  of  information  acquired  from 
the  use  of  testing  processes.  Yet,  it  must  be 
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remembered  that  test  results  are  only  indica-  In  arriving  at  an  employment  estimate  o£ 


tions  of  what  an  individual  may  do. 

A  background  in  or  past  instruction  in 
various  kinds  of  work  is  reasonably  easy  to 
discover.  For  example,  successful  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  shop  course  is  a  potential  indication 
of  the  suitability  of  the  individual  for  an 
employment  objective  in  mechanical  work. 
A  great  deal  of  caution  must  be  observed, 
however,  in  the  utilization  of  such  facts  to 
avoid  arriving  at  wrong  conclusions;  namely, 
judging  from  the  mere  fact  that  an  individual 
took  such  a  course,  that  it  is  evidence  of  the 
suitability  of  the  proposed  occupational  ob¬ 
jective  for  him.  The  interest  of  the  individual 
in  the  course,  and  the  success  with  which  he 
pursued  the  course  must  also  be  considered. 

Evidence  of  ability  to  learn  is  a  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  matter  and  more  difficult  to  determine. 
A  list  of  general  school  courses,  hobbies  and 
voluntary  activities  may  be  used  to  good 
advantage.  Counselors,  many  times,  receive 
considerable  assistance  in  arriving  at  a  job 
objective  for  a  blind  person  by  a  detailed 
analysis  of  any  casual  work  experience  or 
general  vocational  training  which  he  may 
have  received.  This  would  include  all  “pro¬ 
ject”  experience,  in  some  cases  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  C.C.C.,  W.P.A.,  N.Y.A., 
and  other  similar  agencies,  as  well  as  previous 
“on  the  job”  training  and  prior  attendance 
at  vocational,  trade  or  shop  schools.  Any  such 
training  which  has  been  received  by  the 
counselee  should  be  carefully  checked  to  de¬ 
termine  a  suitable  potential  job  objective.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  some  of  the 
project  experience  will  require  actual  work 
experience.  Thus,  in  each  case,  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  true  nature  of  the  work 
experience  which  the  blind  person  may  have 
had.  It  should  be  remembered  further,  that 
the  work  experience  may  have  been  for  such  a 
short  period  that  it  would  not  constitute  full 
qualification  for  any  specific  vocational  objec¬ 
tive. 


a  blind  person,  counselors  must  realize  that 
there  is  no  one  specific  set  of  principles  or 
rules  to  assist  them  in  selecting  the  right  man 
for  the  right  job  at  the  right  time.  They  must 
realize  that  various  kinds  of  work  history 
require  different  types  of  interpretation.  To 
illustrate  this  point,  let  us  consider  the  field 
of  social  service  work.  In  this  type  of  work, 
the  ability  to  deal  with  other  fellow  human 
beings  with  a  certain  amount  of  sympathetic 
appeal  as  well  as  an  attitude  of  helpfulness, 
is  of  the  essence  of  the  work.  In  technical 
and  managerial  work,  the  primary  emphasis 
is  on  the  ability  of  the  worker  to  make  deci¬ 
sions  based  on  facts  and  systematized  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  social  service  work,  the  judgments 
of  an  individual  revolve  primarily  around  a 
knowledge  and  an  understanding  of  human 
nature.  In  technical  work,  judgments  are 
based  on  a  knowledge  and  use  of  facts.  The 
desire,  the  interest  and  the  ability  to  meet 
and  to  deal  with  the  public,  to  compose  writ¬ 
ten  reports,  to  compile  business  data  would 
be  an  excellent  indication  of  a  potential  voca¬ 
tional  objective  in  the  clerical  field.  In  me¬ 
chanical  work  the  primary  emphasis  would 
be  on  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  determine 
the  operation  to  be  performed,  to  lay  out  jobs, 
the  making  and  interpretation  of  measure¬ 
ments,  and  the  use  of  tools  and  machines. 
In  purely  manual  work,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  the  ability 
of  the  individual  to  use  simple  tools  and 
machines  and  to  carry  out  orders  and  work 
of  a  strictly  physical  nature.  Many  of  the 
qualities  and  qualifications  of  mechanical 
and  manual  work  intermingle.  The  primary 
way  of  distinguishing  between  the  two  would 
be  as  follows:  In  mechanical  work  the  primary 
emphasis  is  on  the  ability  of  the  worker  to 
make  independent  judgments  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  task.  In  manual  work  the 
primary  emphasis  is  on  the  manual  dexteri¬ 
ties  of  the  individual,  including  facility  in  the 
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use  of  t(K)ls,  skill  in  various  bodily  move¬ 
ments  and  the  like.  These  bodily  dexterities 
may  be  required  and  found  in  both  mechan¬ 
ical  and  manual  work,  so  the  ability  to  make 
independent  judgments  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  mechanical  field. 

The  following  is  a  suggested  form  for 
securing  employment  information  on  the 
counselee.  If  counselors  are  to  adequately 
assist  blind  people  in  determining  suitable, 
practical  and  feasible  vocational  objectives, 
the  following  points  should  be  considered. 
In  light  of  the  data  obtained  we  may  de¬ 
termine  fairly  well  what  degree  of  success 
may  be  anticipated  by  the  counselee  in  his 
proposed  job  choice. 

Outline  of  information  desirable  in  consider¬ 
ing  past  and  future  employment 

1.  Determination  of  the  general  occupational 
background 

2.  Area  of  specialization  within  the  field 

3.  Job  title  to  be  given  exactly;  to  be  in  accord 
with  DOT  classification 

4.  Accurate,  complete  and  specific  description 
of  requirements  of  the  job  and  nature  of 
duties  performed 

5.  Background  necessary  for  the  work  in 
terms  of:  intelligence,  education  (general  and 
special),  training,  experience,  interest,  emo¬ 
tional  stability,  dependability,  cooperation 

6.  Length  of  job 

7.  Rate  of  pay  (starting  and  ending) 

8.  Recency  of  experience 

9.  Degree  of  skill  {required  by  the  job;  actu¬ 
ally  acquired  by  the  man) 

10.  Degree  of  responsibility  held  by  the  in¬ 
dividual 

11.  Occupational  interests 

12.  Special  aptitudes  and  capacities 

13.  Special  types  of  experience 

14.  Physical  make-up  of:  (a.  job;  b.  man). 
Do  they  match.? 

15.  Personality,  mental  attitude  and  tempera¬ 
ment  as  it  would  affect  work  or  job  within 
the  organization. 


AWARDS 

Miss  Grace  S.  Harjier,  well-known  for 
many  years  as  the  efficient  director  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
has  been  selected  to  be  the  recipient  of  the 
Migel  Medal  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  this  year.  This  award  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1938  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Foundation  and  now 
chairman  of  its  board,  and  has  been  presented 
annually  since  that  time  for  “outstanding 
service  to  the  blind.”  Appropriate  ceremonies 
will  be  arranged  at  Foundation  headquarters 
in  the  near  future. 


During  the  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  on  the  evening  of  July  12,  t\^o  out¬ 
standing  leaders  in  work  for  the  blind  for 
many  years  are  to  be  honored  by  receiving  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award  for  distinguished 
service  in  work  for  the  blind.  These  are  Mrs.  ■; 
Winifred  Hathaway  who  recently  retired  as 
Associate  Director  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  after  being  with 
that  organization  since  1916;  and  Mary 
Dranga  Campbell,  recently  executive  secrc-  c 
tary  of  the  division  for  the  blind  of  The 
Seeing  Eye,  and  previously  director  of  the  de-  | 
partment  for  the  blind  and  the  crippled  of 
Brcxiklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  ' 
State  Qiuncil  for  the  Blind,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  co-editor  and  business  manager 
of  the  Outlool{  for  the  Blind. 


WHITE  CANE  WEEK 

May  15  to  21  has  been  designated  as  Na¬ 
tional  White  Cane  Week.  This  educational 
and  fund-raising  occasion  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Address:  ] 
National  White  Cane  Week  Committee,  Box  ! 
6)91,  Madison  i,  Wisconsin. 
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FROM  MY  ORINDA  GARDEN 

RICHARD  S.  FRENCH,  Ph.D. 


For  some  days  my  thoughts  have  turned  to 
certain  experiences  in  reading  to  blind  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  additional  evidence  that  they 
have  brought  that  objectivity  is  vastly  more 
than  learning  through  sensory  data.  One  of 
my  earliest  disillusionments  concerning  the 
mental  life  of  blind  youths  came  in  my  first 
year  as  senior  teacher,  in  charge  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  blind  in  the  old  combined 
(deaf  and  blind)  California  School.  Just  out 
of  college  and  very  young,  the  youngest 
teacher  in  the  whole  school,  I  had  the  “senior” 
dignity  thrust  upon  me  and  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  live  up  to  the  title.  My  university 
courses  in  language,  science  and  philosophy 
afforded  little  guidance  in  handling  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  assortment  of  pupils  from  fourteen 
I  to  twenty  years  of  age,  from  all  social  and 
!  economic  groups  and  of  many  national  ori- 
"  gins.  They  responded  to  my  youthful  enthu- 
I  siasm  and  were  interested  in  my  diversified 
offerings.  All  but  one.  I  came  from  such  great 
■  masters  as  Cayley,  Bradley  and  Howison 
overcharged  with  the  heady  vitalism  of  the 
poets  and  imaginative  philosophers,  Brown- 
I  ing  and  Plato  in  particular, 
j  I  had  charge  of  the  reading  of  the  school, 
particularly  for  the  boys,  and  in  general  they 
made  their  own  selections,  rather  wisely  on 
I  the  whole,  as  1  now  have  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve.  But  experimentation  was  in  order  and, 
having  a  free  hand,  I  ventured  into  some  of 
the  realms  of  higher  thought  with  the  more 
advanced  pupils.  My  own  introduction  to 
f  Browning  had  come  through  a  fine  master  of 
I  reading  aloud,  the  late  Elmer  E.  Brown,  for 
many  years  Chancellor  of  New  York  Uni¬ 


versity.  I  spent  one  very  happy  afternoon 
with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  reading  “Saul”  and 
“Rabbi  ben  Ezra”  and  others  of  the  noblest 
of  Browning’s  poems.  “Saul”  became  so  much 
a  part  of  me  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  pass 
it  on  to  my  blind  boys  and  girls.  So  I  tried 
Browning  on  them — just  once!  Now,  Brown¬ 
ing  is  as  nearly  devoid  of  action  as  any  writer 
of  fiction,  verse  or  prose  can  well  be;  and 
the  complete  blankness  of  the  response  of  a 
very  intelligent  class  told  me  far  more  than 
any  words  that  Browning  was  forbidden  fare. 

I  never  tried  it  again! 

Then  began  an  earnest  study  of  the  reading 
likes  and  dislikes,  especially  of  the  boys.  First 
result,  the  discovery  that  Dumas  pere  was 
far  and  away  the  favorite  author.  Readings 
of  the  adventures  of  the  “three  musketeers” 
could  go  on  almost  interminably,  without  any 
lag  in  interest,  and  after  the  reading  was  over 
a  lively  discussion  almost  always  followed, 
even  beyond  the  hours  of  legitimate  bedtime. 
To  capitalize  on  this  interest  and  to  lead  the 
reading  into  greater  diversity,  not  to  say 
into  works  of  greater  merit,  was  no  easy 
task.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  little  more  than 
tolerated  and  Dickens  easily  became  a  bore. 
Part  of  the  lack  of  appreciation  in  the  case  of 
both  boys  and  girls  came  from  the  poor  qual¬ 
ity  of  oral  reading  that  could  be  secured  for 
our  meager  fee;  but  there  was  something 
more  fundamental  in  the  material  itself. 
Gradually  the  conclusion  dawned  on  me  that 
in  auditory  interest,  in  contrast  to  the  visual, 
the  passing  moment  is  all  important.  And 
that  passing  moment  must  be  filled,  over¬ 
filled  if  you  will,  with  action  that  makes  a 
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direct  appeal  to  the  auditor.  The  action  need 
not  be  muscular  alone;  quick  thought  in  a 
tight  place  is  frequently  the  very  essence  of 
the  dynamic,  especially  in  the  detective  story, 
or  mystery,  or  tale  of  adventure.  Resource¬ 
fulness  of  the  Robinson  Crusoe  variety  is 
again  a  part  of  action.  The  ready  reply,  the 
retort  with  rapier  sharpness,  words  in  action, 
have  their  appeal,  too. 

Through  my  apprentice  years  studies  in 
reading  choices  and  in  the  elements  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  learning  process  made  me  ready 
to  drop  the  whole  elaborate  structure  of  blind 
education  and  to  try  for  a  new  and  un¬ 
trammeled  content  and  method.  Five  years  of 
it  were  enough  under  the  “old  regime”  and 
then  came  eleven  years  of  high  school  admin¬ 
istration  and  university  teaching  and  the 
opening  of  a  new  world  of  education,  many 
discoveries  in  which  could  be  brought  back 
to  the  blind  in  the  opportunity  for  creative 
work  which  came  under  the  great  director¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Will  C.  Wood  in  1922.  And  one 
of  the  first  experiments  in  the  new  regime  was 
to  reevaluate  the  doctrine  of  interest  and 
among  other  things  to  restudy  the  values  of 
oral  reading. 

John  Masefield  had  come  forward  in  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry  and  his  verse  held  for  me  a  fas¬ 
cination  beyond  that  of  any  predecessors  ex¬ 
cept  Milton  and  Shelley.  So  Masefield  must 
be  tried  on  a  group  of  very  superior  young 
men,  average  age  twenty,  rather  stereotyped 
in  training  but  keen  and  openminded.  I 
chose  “The  Everlasting  Mercy”  for  an  eve¬ 
ning’s  reading.  The  language  is  crude  but 
clear,  descending  at  times  to  gutter  usage, 
rising  at  times  to  sublimity,  but  always  under¬ 
standable.  And  the  whole  long  poem  is  full  of 
dramatic  action  from  beginning  to  end.  From 
the  very  start  it  gripped  the  group  and  then 
interest  grew  with  each  episode.  During  the 
prize  fight  scene  one  Irish  lad,  attuned  to  the 
theme  by  the  blood  of  generations  of  fighters, 
clenched  his  hands  hard  on  the  chair  arms 
and  leaned  toward  the  reader  as  if  ready  to 


jump  forward  and  join  the  fight.  In  faa 
this  is  just  what  he  did  almost  literally,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  drama  through  “pity  and 
terror”,  as  Aristotle  pointed  out  some  two 
thousand  years  before.  The  experience  was  a 
novel  departure  from  the  stodgy  dullness  of 
the  classroom  procedures  to  which  all  the  boys 
had  grown  accustomed;  and  when  the  moral 
finale  came,  in  which  Masefield  rises  to  the 
greatest  heights  of  genius,  the  boys  were 
ready  for  it  and  could  appreciate  as  never 
before  a  philosophy  and  a  religion  expressed 
with  sublime  beauty.  Of  Masefield  they  had 
known  before  only  certain  lyrics,  and  the 
reading  of  that  evening  opened  a  new  world 
to  them  and  enlivened,  I  am  sure,  even  the 
routines  of  geometry,  science,  history,  and 
music,  handcrafts  and  English  “as  she  is 
taught”  and  shouldn’t  be. 

Later  it  was  my  privilege  to  hear  John 
Masefield  himself  tell  his  life  story  and  read 
from  his  poems  certain  illustrative  selections. 
He  recited  the  long  finale  of  “The  Ever-  ' 
lasting  Mercy”  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
poem  was  his  own  favorite.  The  great  uni-  i 
versity  audience,  filling  the  largest  lecture  hall, 
responded  just  as  my  few  boys  had  responded  - 
to  the  honesty,  sincerety  and  genius  of  a  great  f 
poet,  and  notably  leaned  forward  with  the 
same  eager  interest  in  response  to  the  action  5 
in  his  verse. 

Subsequent  studies  and  discussions  with 
blind  teachers  and  students  led  to  the  con-  " 
viction  that  the  educated  blind  have  a  far  “ 
keener  appreciation  of  literary  values  than  the  ■ 
average  of  college  and  university  men  and  ' 
women.  But  the  approach  through  experi¬ 
ence  and  action  is  essential  if  one  is  to  avoid 
verbalism  and  the  stereotyped  conformity  of  ^ 
the  “yes.  Dr.  Smith”  student.  Even  prolonged  i 
descriptions  of  the  personally  conducted 
type,  can  be  very  fascinating  to  the  totally 
blind  person  when  the  interpreter  of  travel  or 
scenery  is  narrator  and  scenes  take  on  the  j 
successive  picture  values  of  the  cinema.  “Now  1 
the  train  is  coming  to  a  stop  in  San  Antonio, 
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site  of  the  Alamo,  famous  in  Texas  history 
for  the  heroic  last  stand  of  its  patriotic  de¬ 
fenders”  and  so  on,  this  last  bit  taken  from 
actual  experience  when  I  accompanied  that 
devoted  blind  librarian.  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley, 
to  one  of  the  national  conventions. 

PARENT-TEACHER  RELATIONSHIP 

In  the  fall  of  1948,  the  faculty  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind  unanimously  voted 
to  form  a  parent-teacher  group.  For  years 
there  had  been  a  need  for  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  Few  of  our  teachers  ever  met  the  par¬ 
ents  and,  therefore,  seldom  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  the  children’s  welfare  and 
progress  with  them.  When  the  families  were 
approached  as  to  the  possibility  of  inaugurat¬ 
ing  such  a  plan,  they,  too,  were  enthusiastic. 
So,  in  October  an  invitation  was  sent  to  all 
the  parents  asking  them  to  meet  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  at  the  school.  About  one-third 
arrived,  some  coming  as  far  as  100  to  150 
miles. 

Three  meetings  a  year  were  planned,  at 
which  a  noted  educator,  or  someone  “high 
up”  in  a  related  field,  would  speak.  It  was 
also  decided  that  an  hour  after  the  business 
meeting  would  be  given  over  to  refreshments 
and  conferences.  Meetings  start  at  3:00  p.m., 
lasting  not  more  than  an  hour,  but  from  four 
o’clock  on  parents  and  teachers  find  ample 
opportunity  to  talk  with  one  another.  Very 
often  it  is  six  o’clock  before  all  have  left. 

Parents  have  appreciated  these  meetings 
in  that  they  have  been  given  a  chance  to 
meet  one  another.  The  individual  problems 
which  some  have  brought  to  the  group  and 
discussed  have  found  a  solution.  An  invita¬ 
tion  has  also  been  sent  to  parents  of  blind 
preschool  children.  It  has  been  gratifying  to 
see  this  group  grow  in  number,  for  many 
of  these  people  have  been  anxious  for  help 
and  prf)bably  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  give 
advice  to  these  fathers  and  mothers  than  those 
parents  who  have  already  faced  and  solved 
their  problems  . 
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It  is  our  belief  that  the  parent-teacher 
group  has  been  most  worthwhile.  Parents  are 
seeing  an  entirely  different  view  of  the  school. 
They  are  beginning  to  realize  some  of  our 
problems  and  they  are  enthusiastically  want¬ 
ing  to  be  of  assistance.  Teachers  are  honestly 
happy  about  meeting  the  families  of  their 
pupils  and  are  learning  some  facts  which 
can  be  most  helpful  in  working  with  the 
boys  and  girls. 

Last  year  we  had  the  state  superintendent 
of  schools  and  the  supervisor  of  special  edu¬ 
cation  as  speakers.  This  year  we  have  had  the 
director  of  the  state  rehabilitation  division 
and  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Workshop  for  the  Blind  as  speakers  and 
are  looking  forward  to  hearing  a  noted  child 
psychiatrist  at  our  next  meeting. 

We  believe  that  any  school  for  the  blind, 
no  matter  how  large  or  small,  would  profit 
by  adopting  some  such  plan  as  ours.  Even  if 
the  response  is  small  at  first,  you  will  have 
made  a  start  toward  a  better  understanding 
of  one  another’s  problems.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  far  some  will  go  to  attend  such 
a  meeting  and  we  assure  you  that  the  divi¬ 
dends  you  obtain  will  be  well  worthwhile. 

— Francis  M.  Andrews 
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Not  so  many  years  ago,  before  there  were 
talking  pictures,  the  people  who  were  handi¬ 
capped  by  deafness  were  at  a  considerable  ad¬ 
vantage  over  blind  people  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  theatrical  entertainment.  The  movies 
were  a  great  delight  to  the  aurally  handi¬ 
capped  group,  because  it  was  the  one  field 
of  entertainment  that  was  entirely  visual  and 
within  their  comprehension.  The  coming  of 
the  sound  track  some  twenty  years  ago,  how¬ 
ever,  changed  the  picture  and  while  the  deaf 
people  are  now  at  a  decided  i/jVadvantage 
from  the  standpoint  of  enjoying  movies,  the 
blind  have  moved  up  to  a  point  where  this 
form  of  entertainment  is  within  their  grasp. 
It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  many 
blind  people  are  avid  movie  fans,  but  not  so 
much  has  been  done,  at  least  here  in  New 
England,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  use  of 
movies  for  educational  purposes. 

To  the  end  of  discovering  just  what  the 
value  of  educational  movies  would  be  in  the 
school  for  the  blind,  Perkins  Institution  re¬ 
cently  purchased  a  movie  projector  and  made 
arrangements  for  a  carefully  considered  pro¬ 
gram  of  films  to  be  used  in  full  ctxjrdination 
with  the  educational  program.  As  is  true  with 
the  use  of  movies  throughout  the  general 
educational  world,  the  program  is  admini¬ 
stered  by  the  librarian,  but  all  of  the  planning 
is  done  by  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  social 
studies  group.  In  this  case.  Miss  Clara  Pratt, 
for  many  years  a  leading  teacher  in  the  srKial 
science  field  and  the  author  of  the  b(K>k  on 

Nelson  Oxjn  is  librarian  at  Perkins  Institution  anti 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 


the  teaching  of  geography  to  the  blind,  took 
over  the  work  of  coordinating  the  pictures 
with  the  teaching  program. 

In  order  to  possibly  be  of  help  to  some 
other  group  which  might  be  interested  in  a 
program  of  this  nature,  the  following  in¬ 
formation  is  given.  The  movies  are  shown 
once  a  week,  and,  for  those  who  attend,  the 
showing  takes  the  place  of  evening  study 
hour.  The  programs  as  planned  have  varied 
in  length  from  a  half  hour  on,  but  generally 
not  over  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  it  being 
felt  that  too  long  a  program  provides  more 
information  than  can  be  absorbed.  The  longer 
programs  are  the  occasional  ones  which  are 
pure  entertainment.  The  weight  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  has  been  on  the  side  of  geographic 
knowledge,  with  a  good  proportion  of  nature  | 
stories.  Other  programs  have  been  in  the 
fields  of  economics  and  history,  and  about 
once  a  month  a  full-length  feature  picture 
(usually  of  historical  interest)  has  been  in¬ 
troduced.  From  the  technical  standpoint  the 
only  variation  from  normal  projection  pro-  i 
cedure  is  the  use  of  a  plug-in  microphone, 
whereby  the  projection  man  reads  opening 
titles  and  other  texts  which  appear  on  the 
film  or  (rarely)  explains  some  scene  or  action 
where  the  sound-track  is  deficient. 

As  is  natural,  the  question  always  arises,  in 
a  consideration  of  this  kind,  “Can  the  blind 
get  any  good  out  of  movies?”  The  answer 
that  we  have  after  a  full  year  of  experiment¬ 
ing  with  these  programs  is  definitely  an 
affirmative  one,  as  may  be  seen  by  some  of  | 
the  results  carefully  recorded  weekly. 
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Without  mentioning  tiresome  details,  we 
can  say,  from  the  results  of  tests  given  the 
pupils  with  the  same  set  of  questions  before 
and  after  seeing  the  movies,  that  all  of  the 
essential  facts  in  the  various  pictures  were 
gleaned  by  the  majority  of  intelligent  pupils. 
A  rather  interesting  fact  also  is  that  although 
the  group  of  pupils  has  always  been  about 
fifty  per  cent  totally  blind  and  fifty  per  cent 
partially  seeing,  there  has  been  no  observable 
difference  in  the  grasp  of  the  picture  content 
by  the  partially  seeing  and  the  totally  blind. 

As  the  movies  have  been  quite  largely  on 
a  non-obligatory  basis,  we  have  been  able  to 
give  tests  to  pupils  in  classes  who  went  to 
the  movies,  and  also  to  those  who  did  not, 
and  in  one  particular  case,  to  two  groups  of 
sixteen  pupils  each  who  were  asked  a  similar 
set  of  questions  after  one  of  the  groups  at¬ 
tended  a  movie  and  the  other  did  not.  A 
total  of  nineteen  questions  were  answered 
correctly  by  those  who  did  not  attend  the 
picture  whereas  the  other  group  attained  a 
score  of  forty-five  correct  answers  by  the  same 
number  of  pupils  in  the  same  age  group  and 
of  average  intelligence.  This  would  seem  to 
prove  that  the  pictures  definitely  are  a  means 
of  providing  valuable  supplemental  informa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  having  decided  entertainment 
and  social  value. 

It  can  be  stated  that  the  value  of  the  movies 
in  general  has  been  far  beyond  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  teachers.  Also  very  noteworthy  is 
the  fact  that  lack  of  sight  seems  to  have  little 
to  do  with  the  value  of  the  picture  from  the 
educational  standpoint. 

Another  interesting  fact  that  has  been  noted 
is  that  for  those  who  have  some  sight  the 
colored  pictures  have  value  which  seems  to 
be  far  beyond  their  content.  The  sensation  of 
changing  and  moving  color  has  obviously  an 
aesthetic  value  which  should  not  be  discounted 
in  any  consideration  of  this  kind  of  a  program. 

Also  the  appreciation  by  the  pupils  of  the 
carefully  considered  sound-track  is  very  great. 
One  of  our  films  was  an  advertising  picture 
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on  the  making  of  paper,  but  it  produced  a 
hearty  round  of  applause  from  the  pupils, 
whose  ages  were  in  the  early-  and  mid-teens. 
This  was  evidently  because  throughout  the 
picture  the  descriptions  on  the  sound-track 
were  very  effective  and  there  was  absolutely 
no  loss  of  continuity  for  those  without  sight. 
We  also  have  noted  that  sound-tracks  which 
are  badly  worn  or  otherwise  deficient  cause 
the  picture  to  be  heartily  disliked. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  our  pro¬ 
gram  of  showing  movies  to  pupils  has 
achieved  valuable  educational  results  and  at 
not  too  great  a  cost.  We  are  fortunate  in  be¬ 
ing  near  the  sources  of  supply  for  movies, 
but  have  not  depended  upon  the  ordinary 
catalogues  for  finding  the  right  type  of  pic¬ 
ture.  We  have  sent  far  and  wide  for  special 
catalogues,  and  each  program  is  arranged 
very  carefully.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to 
plan  the  programs  at  least  six  months  in 
advance  and  in  general  find  that  the  regular 
weekly  presentations  should  be  on  a  business¬ 
like  and  regular  basis.  We  are  now  using  the 
best  possible  equipment  under  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  acoustical  conditions.  Showings  will  all 
be  included  in  the  period  from  mid-October 
until  the  Easter  vacation,  after  which  time  we 
find  that  the  interest  in  indoor  affairs  dimin¬ 
ishes;  and  the  movies  will  then  be  discon¬ 
tinued  until  fall.  It  is  certainly  very  con¬ 
clusive  that  movies  are  of  value  to  the  minds 
of  children  in  building  up  a  general  educa¬ 
tional  background  and  are  no  less  so  with 
the  blind  than  in  the  case  of  seeing  pupils. 

The  American  Bible  Society  offers  to  the 
blind  all  of  its  embossed  volumes  of  the 
Bible,  including  the  Scriptures  in  braille  grade 
I  '/2  and  in  braille  grade  2,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
plete  Bible  in  the  Moon  system  in  fifty-eight 
volumes,  at  the  s|-)ecial  price  of  25  cents  a 
volume,  plus  fiostage.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  please  write  to  the  American  Bible  Srv 
ciety.  Department  for  the  Blind,  450  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 
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TEACHER  EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 

Every  year  many  blind  college  seniors  and 
graduates  write  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  in  regard  to  placement  or  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  teachers.  Most  of  these  persons  have 
specialized  in  secondary  education,  usually  in 
the  fields  of  English  or  social  science.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  duty  for  us  to  tell  these  young 
people,  eager  to  go  to  work  and  to  make 
use  of  their  ability  and  training,  that  there  are 
no  vacancies  in  the  fields  which  they  have 
chosen.  Usually  we  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  had  no  educational  counseling  or  if 
this  was  ill-advised.  When  the  matter  comes 
to  our  attention,  it  is  too  late  for  us  to  remedy 
it;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  contact  many 
of  these  people  before  they  start  to  college  or 
early  in  their  college  careers.  Therefore,  we 
are  taking  this  opportunity  to  present  a  few 
facts  which  we  hope  teachers  and  counselors 
in  schools  for  the  blind  will  pass  on  to  their 
pupils.  These  facts  do  not  apply  directly  to 
blind  teachers  but  we  believe  that  such 
teachers  are  affected  by  the  general  employ¬ 
ment  situation  to  such  an  extent  that  these 
findings  are  vital  to  them. 

America’s  colleges  will  have  to  train  four 
times  as  many  grade  school  teachers  as  were 
trained  last  year  to  meet  the  peak  need  for 
new  teachers  in  1953-54,  when  a  tremendously 
increased  flock  of  children  will  crowd  the 
schools.  This  conclusion  is  contained  in  a  90- 
page  bulletin,  “Employment  Outlot)k  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Teachers,” 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Veterans  Administration. 
The  main  cause  of  the  severe  grade  school 
problem,  the  report  states,  has  been  that 
teacher-training  institutions  in  most  states  are 
turning  out  far  fewer  teachers  than  are 
needed.  Also,  the  need  for  teachers  has  been 
made  more  acute  by  the  millions  of  “war 
babies,”  many  of  them  already  of  grammar 


school  ages;  millions  more  “post-war  bahies”  | 
soon  will  be  starting  school.  I 

The  picture  for  high  school  teachers  is  1 
•quite  different.  Nearly  every  state  now  has 
an  oversupply  at  this  level,  except  in  special  I 
subject  fields  such  as  home  economics,  com-  I 
mercial  work,  and  industrial  arts.  In  1949,  four  " 
secondary  school  teachers  were  trained  for  ^ 
every  one  that  was  needed  and  the  outlook  * 
for  such  teachers  may  become  worse  before  . 
it  gets  better.  The  number  of  high  school  I 
teachers  required  in  most  states  probably  will  I 
decline  slightly  until  1952.  For  three  years  | 
after  1952,  the  report  predicts  a  slowly  in-  > 
creasing  need.  Next  will  come  a  rapid  in¬ 
crease  until  the  late  1950’s,  as  the  peak  num-  | 
ber  of  students  moves  from  the  lower  grades 
into  high  school.  | 

The  report  present  charts  to  illustrate  an-  ^ 
other  reason  for  the  shortage  of  teachers  at  _ 
grade  school  levels.  It  points  out  that  more  p 
new  teachers  will  be  required  to  take  the  j 
places  of  those  leaving  the  profession  than  j 
will  be  needed  to  handle  the  additional  1 
youngsters.  The  rate  of  leaving  varies  widely  I 
from  state  to  state.  In  nineteen  states,  the  ’ 
1948-49  rate  ranged  from  three  to  eighteen 
percent.  As  an  example,  enrollments  in  Kansas  f 
elementary  schools  are  expected  to  be  50,000 
higher  by  1956  than  at  present.  It  will  take 
about  1,600  new  teachers  to  handle  the  in-  I 
crease  and  another  12,000  for  replacements 
alone,  should  the  withdrawal  rate  remain  as  ^ 
high  as  it  was  in  1948.  On  the  other  hand, 
Arizona  grade  school  enrollments  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  by  about  36,000  by  1956, 
requiring  about  1,200  new  teachers.  But,  partly 
because  of  lower  withdrawal  rates,  only  2,000 
additional  teachers  will  be  needed  for  replace-  , 
ments  if  the  rate  of  leaving  stays  the  same  as 
in  1948. 

The  problem  of  grade  school  teacher  short¬ 
ages  is  complicated  by  varying  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  salaries  from  state  to  state.  Many 
states,  with  relatively  good  salaries  and  work-  t 
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ing  conditions,  draw  teachers  from  other 
states.  This  increases  the  training  problem 
for  the  less  fortunate  states. 

In  addition  to  reporting  on  the  employment 
outlook,  the  bulletin  gives  information  on 
certification  requirements  and  earnings  in 
each  state.  It  is  available  to  the  public,  for 
35  cents,  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Ask  for  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  bulletin,  No.  972. 

PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 

More  than  five  hundred  eye  doctors  and 
prevention  of  blindness  workers  attended  the 
conference,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Pan- 
American  Association  of  Ophthalmology  and 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  in  Miami  Beach,  March  27-31. 

The  two  organizations  met  jointly  “in 
order  to  achieve  better  coordination  of  activi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  hemisphere  and  to  wage 
a  more  intensive  campaign  against  the  hu¬ 
man  tragedy  of  preventable  blindness,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  president  of 
the  former  organization. 

“The  Americas  Unite  to  Save  Sight — a 
Mid-Century  Conference  on  Progress,”  the 
official  title  of  the  conference,  is  descriptive  of 
the  two-fold  objective  that  marked  the  occa¬ 
sion:  To  measure  the  progress  made  in  pre¬ 
venting  blindness  during  the  first  half  of  the 
century;  and  to  map  out  the  strategy  to  be 
followed  for  the  coming  fifty  years. 

Papers  presented  during  the  week  covered 
such  questions  as:  How  can  the  eyes  of  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  be  protected  from  hazard? 
What  are  the  most  effective  techniques  for 
testing  the  vision  of  school  children?  What 
are  the  best  methods  of  treating  glaucoma? 
The  use  of  ACTH,  cortisone,  and  anti-hista¬ 
mine  drugs  in  treating  eye  conditions.  Does 
supersonic  flight  damage  the  eyes  of  pilots? 
The  effect  of  overexposure  to  sunlight  on 
visual  acuity.  The  increasing  rate  of  blind¬ 
ness  among  premature  infants. 


PLAYWRITING  CONTEST 

A  playwriting  contest  will  be  conducted  by 
Plays,  The  Drama  Magazine  for  Young 
People,  to  celebrate  its  tenth  anniversary.  Five 
hundred  dollars  in  cash  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  one-act  plays  suitable  for  production 
by  young  actors.  The  prize  plays  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  magazine,  which  provides  its 
subscribers  with  a  wide  variety  of  royalty-free 
dramatic  material  each  month  of  the  school 
year. 

Judges  for  the  contest  are:  Betty  Smith, 
author  of  A  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn,  To¬ 
morrow  Will  Be  Better,  and  over  seventy 
published  plays,  and  editor  of  two  one-act 
play  anthologies;  N.  Bryllion  Fagin,  director 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Playshop, 
and  author  of  numerous  articles  and  books 
on  writing  and  literature;  Samson  Raphael- 
son,  dramatist  (Accent  on  Youth,  Jason,  The 
Jazz  Singer,  Sl{ylarl(),  story  and  film  writer, 
instructor,  and  author  of  The  Human  Na¬ 
ture  of  Playwriting;  and  A.  S.  Burack,  Edi¬ 
tor,  Plays,  The  Drama  Magazine  for  Young 
People. 

The  contest,  which  closes  July  i,  is  open 
to  any  resident  of  the  United  States.  Any  per¬ 
son  interested  in  submitting  plays  should 
write  for  rules  and  further  information  to  the 
Contest  Editor,  Plays,  The  Drama  Magazine 
for  Young  People,  8  Arlington  Street,  Boston 
16,  Mass. 


DR.  ALLEN  DIES 

As  this  issue  of  the  Outlool{  goes  to  press 
we  have  just  learned  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Allen  at  Muhlenberg  Hospital, 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  April  14.  For  about  a 
year  Dr.  Allen  had  made  his  home  with  his 
son  in  Westfield,  N.  J.  Thus  passes  a  leader 
who  probably  has  had  more  influence  on  the 
education  of  the  blind  than  any  other  person 
since  Samuel  Gridley  Howe.  An  extended 
obituary  will  appear  in  the  June  issue  of  this 
magazine. 
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By  the  Special  Services  Department 


Travel  Alarm  Clock.  For  a  long  time  there 
has  been  some  little  demand  for  a  travel 
alarm  clock  adapted  for  touch  reading.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  virtually  all  commercial  travel 
clocks  hitherto  available  have  had  rectangular 
or  oval  faces  which  did  not  lend  themselves 
to  proper  brailling.  The  one  previous  model 
which  might  have  been  adapted  was  quite  ex¬ 
pensive. 

Now,  however,  Everbrite  Watch  Company, 
of  Winsted,  Connecticut,  has  brought  out 
“Traveltime”,  a  neat  and  compact  circular 
clock  mounted  in  a  simulated  leather  covered 
rectangular  case.  This  clock  is  now  offered 
with  braille  indications  around  the  bezel. 
Single  dots  appear  at  each  hour,  with  extra 
dots  over  the  edge  of  the  bezel  at  3,  6,  9,  and 
12.  The  2V2  inch  face  has  harmless  luminous 
markings  on  the  numbers  as  well  as  on  the 
hands,  and  the  slender  alarm  hand  is  on  the 
same  axis  as  the  minute  and  hour  hands  so 
that  the  alarm  may  be  set  with  fair  accuracy 
by  touch.  A  single  “wind”  key  winds  both 
clock  and  alarm.  The  closed  case  measures 
4^  by  3%  by  inches  thick  and  weighs 
about  fourteen  ounces.  The  alarm  will  ring 
with  the  case  closed  as  well  as  open.  Bezel  and 
edging  of  top  and  bottom  of  cover  is  simu¬ 
lated  gold.  Case  is  covered  either  with  alli¬ 
gator  or  blue  or  red  imitation  leather.  Lining 
is  peach  moire.  Ninety  day  guarantee.  Post¬ 
paid,  I5.00. 

Screw  Starter.  A  couple  of  months  ago  ref¬ 
erence  was  made  to  a  screw  starter  which,  it 
was  reported,  could  be  secured  from  Tuners 
Supply  Company  in  Boston.  The  models 
available  bore  no  manufacturer’s  name,  and 
it  had  not  then  been  possible  to  arrange  for 
discounts.  It  now  develops  that  this  starter  is 


a  product  of  the  Bingham-Herbrand  Corp¬ 
oration,  and  that  a  new  model  with  a  plastic, 
shock-proof  handle  has  been  put  into  produc¬ 
tion. 

For  those  who  may  have  overlooked  the 
original  announcement,  it  should  be  said  that 
a  center  blade  is  flanked  by  two  outer  blades 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  a  spring-loaded 
knurled  sleeve.  When  the  sleeve  is  turned  so 
that  the  three  blades  line  up,  it  “cocks”  or 
locks  into  place.  When  the  lined  up  blades 
are  set  into  a  screw  slot  and  pressed,  the 
spring  is  uncocked  allowing  the  outer  blades 
to  press  vigorously  against  the  inside  of  the 
screw  slot,  so  that  a  fifteen  pound  pull  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  dislodge  the  screw  starter  from  the 
screw.  When  the  screw  is  seated,  or  sufficient 
torque  is  developed  in  turning,  it  automati¬ 
cally  releases  by  recocking. 

This  screw  starter  is  available  in  two 
lengths — 6  and  9  inch — and  fits  standard  slot¬ 
ted  screws  down  to  size  No.  4.  The  tool  is 
primarily  for  locating  screws  in  the  proper 
holes,  and  getting  them  started.  The  finish 
ing  operations  ordinarily  require  a  regular 
screw  driver.  Postpaid,  6  inch,  $1.25;  9  inch, 

$1. 35- 

Quick-Wedge  Screw  Driver.  This  appears 
to  represent  a  brand  new  approach  to  screw 
driver  design.  To  a  certain  extent  it  does  the 
same  work  as  the  screw  starters  aforemen¬ 
tioned.  In  some  ways  it  is  better,  and  in 
others  not  quite  as  convenient.  Both  will  find 
uses  in  the  average  tool  chest. 

Experience  already  indicates  that  this  is  not 
an  easy  tool  to  describe.  Imagine  a  standard  j 
screw  driver  in  which  the  blade  and  shaft  j 
have  been  cut  apart  somewhat  diagonally,  \ 
from  end  to  end.  A  plastic  knob  at  the  end  of  i 
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an  aluminum  tube  surrounds  the  split  blade. 
Ordinarily,  the  tube  is  towards  the  screw 
driver  handle,  in  which  position,  the  blade, 
viewed  straight-on,  appears  as  a  normal  blade, 
except  for  the  small,  diagonal  slit  at  the  cen¬ 
ter.  When  the  tube  is  pushed  toward  the  tip 
of  the  blade,  it  pushes  the  halves  of  the  tip  to¬ 
gether,  so  that  each  rides  up  on  the  diagonal 
of  the  other,  spreading  them  apart  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  flat  sides,  thus  gripping  the 
screw  slot.  The  harder  the  sleeve  is  pushed 
forward,  the  tighter  the  grip.  When  the 
blades  are  spread  apart  tightly,  fair  torque 
can  be  developed  in  either  direction.  The 
screw  driver  has  a  Ys  inch  plastic  handle,  2V2 
inches  long. 

It  is  likely  that  the  demand  for  this  item 
will  exceed  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the 
factory,  so  that  deliveries  may  be  slow.  It  is 
being  stocked  in  four  and  six  inch  blade 
lengths  (exclusive  of  handle).  Postpaid,  4 
inch  blade,  70^;  6  inch  blade,  75^.  Handles 
down  to  a  No.  4  screw. 

Walking  Braille  Writers.  It  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  a  sheet  of  eighth  inch  thick 
gum  rubber,  placed  under  a  braille  writer, 
tends  to  reduce  the  noise  slightly,  and  goes  a 
fair  way  towards  keeping  the  writer  from 
shifting  on  the  table.  This  is  not  as  positive  a 
solution  of  the  “walking”  problem  as  some 
others  which  have  been  suggested,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  and  costs  very  little. 

Cane  for  Bilateral  Hand  Amputee.  The  de¬ 
partment  was  asked  to  design  and  construct 
a  cane  for  use  by  a  man  who,  in  addition  to 
being  blinded,  had  lost  both  hands.  Since  the 
man  for  whom  it  was  made  is  reported  to 
have  found  it  extremely  satisfactory,  and  was 
able  to  use  it  with  a  fair  amount  of  ease,  as 
well  as  to  put  it  on  and  remove  it  without 
help,  it  seemed  worthy  of  notice  here. 

The  man  in  question  had  a  forearm  ex¬ 
tending  7  inches  below  his  elbow.  Aluminum 
was  formed  to  fit  the  inside  of  his  right  fore¬ 
arm.  A  length  of  Dural  tubing  was  pressed 


together  for  the  upper  7  inches  and  the  alum¬ 
inum  was  bolted  to  this.  A  thin  rubber  lining 
was  then  installed,  and  %  inch  elastic  bands 
of  the  proper  length  were  rivetted  to  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  aluminum  sleeve.  The  canc 
was  given  a  slight  bend  downward  below  the 
sleeve  and  the  bottom  of  the  cane  was  fitted 
with  a  standard  glide  ferrule.  The  man  was 
shown  the  use  of  the  long  cane  technique  in 
some  of  its  aspects  and  is  now  reported  to 
have  achieved  full  mobility  in  the  hospital 
and  grounds  where  he  is  receiving  treatment. 
The  AP5  Machine.  It  has  been  decided  to 
put  out  another  lot  of  recording  machines, 
similar  to  the  former  All-Purpose  Sound  Sys¬ 
tem,  but  designed  for  recording  only  by  the 
embossing  method.  Several  new  develop¬ 
ments  have  occurred  which  promise  a  vir¬ 
tually  noise-free  fifteen  minute  recording  on 
each  side  of  a  5%  inch  plastic  disc.  The  ma¬ 
chine  will  play  all  the  types  of  records  which 
could  be  played  on  earlier  machines,  but  is 
not  adapted  to  “cutting”  records.  Music,  how¬ 
ever,  embossed  on  these  inexpensive  discs,  has 
a  quality  comparable  to  those  formerly  ob¬ 
tainable  only  by  cutting. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  an  instantaneous  start- 
stop  mechanism  can  be  developed  for  hand 
or  foot  operations,  and  that  this  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  as  an  “extra”  for  those  who  wish  to  use 
the  machine  as  a  piece  of  dictation  apparatus. 

This  announcement  is  being  made  so  that 
those  who  have  been  planning  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  recorder  of  this  type  may  continue 
with  their  plans.  It  is  rumored  that  there  may 
also  soon  be  some  commercial  developments 
with  respect  to  embossed  recordings,  and  that 
a  relatively  inexpensive  model  may  be  on  the 
market  which  might  meet  the  needs  of  many 
who  cannot  afford  the  AP5  machine. 

It  is  expected  that  means  will  be  worked 
out  for  installing  the  latest  AP5  improve¬ 
ments  in  earlier  models  at  a  nominal  charge. 
Details  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  avail¬ 
able. 
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Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — Mr.  Jesse  G.  Manley 
has  joined  the  faculty  as  instructor  of  piano  tuning. 
Mr.  Manley  is  a  graduate  of  the  Georgia  Academy 
for  the  Blind  and  received  a  bachelor  of  music 
degree  from  the  Wesleyan  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  Mercer  University  in  Macon,  Georgia.  Follow¬ 
ing  his  graduation,  he  taught  piano  at  the  Georgia 
Academy.  During  the  war  he  was  an  instructor  in 
piano  tuning  at  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital 
in  Avon,  Connecticut.  Here  he  worked  with  blinded 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  He  has  also  had  his  own 
music  store  and  his  own  business  of  piano  tuning 
in  his  home  town  of  Griffin,  Ga. 

Iowa  State  Board  of  Education — Mrs.  E.  Chaning 
Evans  recently  resigned  after  thirty  years  of  service. 
She  had  been  the  field  agent  for  enrolling  blind 
and  deaf  pupils  in  the  state  schools  since  1919. 
During  this  long  period  she  has  been  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  selling  special  education  to  the  parents  of 
handicapped  children  throughout  the  state. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind — Thirty  blind  and 
seeing  men  and  women  presented  the  Light  Buoy 
Minstrels  of  1950  on  January  19  and  20.  Planning, 
casdng  and  details  of  production  were  handled 
throughout  by  the  blind.  Technical  advice  and 
assistance  was  furnished  by  seeing  men  and  women 
with  experience  in  direction,  stage  settings,  make-up, 
music,  singing  and  the  various  and  innumerable 
details  that  beset  amateurs.  The  aim  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  to  encourage  blind  members  to  participate  in 
similar  activities  to  those  of  seeing  persons  and  to 
take  part  in  such  activities  in  the  organizations, 
predominantly  of  seeing  persons,  of  which  they  are 
active  members. 

Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  Montpelier,  Vermont — Eugene 
Greemoore  has  resigned  as  rehabilitation  supervisor 
to  become  Assistant  Personnel  Director  for  the  state. 
Kenneth  Morrison  has  taken  Mr.  Greemoore’s  place. 
A  vending  stand  and  a  snack  bar,  both  operated  by 
blind  women,  have  been  opened  in  the  new  state 
office  building.  There  was  an  exhibit  of  products 


made  by  blind  Vermonters  at  the  Farm  Prod 
Show  in  Barre  during  February. 
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Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind — T 
first  dictaphone  placement  was  made  thirty  y 
ago  (February,  1920)  at  the  office  of  the  Ph 
Insurance  Company  in  Hartford.  It  is  pleasing  toj 
^note  that  the  young  woman  placed  has  giv 
marked  satisfaction  at  the  company’s  office  and  t 
on  the  occasion  of  her  thirtieth  anniversary  (F 
ruary  10),  she  was  presented  by  the  superintend 
of  the  automobile  department  of  the  company  ia 
the  presence  of  fellow  workers  with  a  gener 
check,  a  pair  of  gold  earrings  and  notification  of  1 
liberal  increase  in  salary.  She  now  transcribes 
ration  recorded  by  eight  male  members  of  the  s 
She  says  it  is  hard  work  and  requires  close  1 
centration,  but  she  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  s 
has  been  commended  for  her  accuracy. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindne 
The  average  American  today  can  expect  to  It 
some  twenty  years  longer  than  the  average  Am 
can  of  1900,  but  in  many  instances  these  additio 
years  are  bought  at  the  cost  of  blindness.  This 
the  greatest  single  problem  today  in  the  battle 
save  sight.  The  number  of  adult  persons  who  a 
blind — allowing  for  deaths — is  growing  at  the  rai 
of  4,800  a  year.  Because  more  people  are  livi 
longer,  more  men  and  women  are  being  subje 
to  the  blinding  diseases  that  strike  most  often  m 
later  years.  At  the  other  end  of  the  life  span,  t 
has  been  in  recent  years  a  seventeen  per  cent 
crease  in  blindness  from  hereditary  and  conge 
causes  .  .  .  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  more  pr 
ture  babies  are  being  saved,  and  in  some  cases  th 
eyes  are  imperfectly  developed.  The  hopeful  side 
the  picture  is  that  more  than  half  of  all  blindn 
can  be  prevented.  During  the  next  decade  an  es 
mated  220,000  Americans  may  lose  their  sight  il 
we  don’t  do  something  about  it.  For  some  we  c 
do  nothing.  But  for  at  least  half — 110,000 — si 
can  be  saved  by  full  use  of  the  knowledge  we  al 
ready  possess.  Even  more  might  be  saved  fro0 
darkness  through  additional  eye  research. 
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